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Nitice any nesemblance 7 


Meet the Shelbys of Clarksdale, Mississippi: Carlton P. 
Shelby; his son, Robert C. (‘‘Pete’’) Shelby and last, 
but not least, third generation Shelby! 

Speaking of resemblance, we'd like to point out that 
Carlton and Pete Shelby are on the same team—and 
we don’t mean football. They’re another famous Union 
Central father-son team, members of The Union 
Central’s Memphis Agency. 

From where we sit, it looks as if we might expect 
another member—say in about 15 years. That’s more 
than mere conjecture. Because, as the youngest Shelby 
grows up, he’s bound to see the wonderful advantages 
a career of Life Insurance offers to men of initiative. 
He’s bound to hear, both from his father and his grand- 
father, how The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
helps its agents make the most of these advantages. 

As Carlton Shelby says: “The field of Life Insurance 
draws on every part of a man’s experience. For example, 
both Pete and myself have degrees in Engineering. We 

make use of this training to apply engineering principles 
to the preparation of Life Insurance programs. Believe 
me, there’s no limit to how far a man can go in Life 


Insurance—especially with a Company like Union 
Central behind him!” 

Yes, the Shelbys know—ail Union Central agents 
know—that The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany is constantly backing them up, constantly making 
their work easier—more rewarding. Excellent sales tools 
are provided, and Union Central has a wide variety of 
insurance plans to meet every life insurance need from 
birth to age 70. What’s more, Union Central provides 
liberal retirement and pension arrangements for its 
agents to make their future happy and secure! 











The Union Cent : 
Life Insurance 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| 
| eles Wary of 
Patman Quiz, LIA 
\Members Advised 


Dawson of Mutual Life 
Says Facts Adduced Will 
Produce Nothing Alarming 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


NEW YORK-—It would be better to 
take a less suspicious view of the ques- 
fionnaires sent out by the Patman sub- 
committee to financial institutions ask- 
ing about their investment policies, said 
President Louis Dawson of Mutual 
Life in the course of the forum on 
topics of current interest at the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Assn. of 
America here this week. 

Mr. Dawson said the first reaction has 
heen one of tremendous suspicion and 


while it is true that many of the ques- 
tions are “loaded” he said that “I 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


President — George L. Harrison, 
chairman New York Life. 

Directors — M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent Provident Mutual; Morton Boyd, 
president Commonwealth Life (re- 
elected) ; Claris Adams, president Ohio 
State Life; Leland J. Kalmbach, presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual; James A 
McLain, president Guardian Life, to 
serve unexpired term of Mr. Harrison. 
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question whether we should take quite 
such a suspicious view.” While Rep. 
Patman is an “easy money” man there 
are others on the committee who are 
not, Mr. Dawson pointed out, adding 
that if the questionnaires are properly 
answered they cannot help but bring 
ina vast array of facts and any kind of 
afair summarization of them is not go- 
ing to result in a report that would up- 
set the economy. 


[ Danger in Limited Scope 


{ Having seen the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, Mr. Dawson said he won- 
dered whether it was either correct or 
wise to say, as many repliers did, that 

( a life company’s only duty is to meet its 
| reserve requirements. He said his own 

(company for example, is trying to in- 

| vest money at the best rate consistent 
with safety so as to bring down the 
cost to policyholders. 

The danger of saying that life com- 
panies are just interested in meeting 

[ their reserve requirements is that if that 

| is the case the Treasury might put out 
a special bond issue and say, in effect, 

“These meet your reserve requirements. 
Take them and be happy.” 


O’Leary Did Summaries 


_ James J. O’Leary, L.I.A. director of 
investment research, who had the job of 
summarizing the replies to the Patman 
questionnaire, said that the companies 
had given convincing answers to such 
questions as reasons for liquidating gov- 
ernment honds after the end of the sec- 
ond world war, which the companies did 
because thev were overloaded with gov- 
| ements that were earning too low a 
fate to meet reserve requirements. Most 
companies said there was no change in 
their fundamental investment policy 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 





WOOS HOSPITALS 


Ewing Would Use 
Voluntary Plans to 
Hospitalize Aged 


WASHINGTON—To meet some of 
the oppositon to his plan for govern- 
ment hospitalization of aged persons, 
Federal Security Administrator Ewing 
has adopted an alleged “grass roots” 
approach to the problem by proposing 
such hospitalization be provided through 
voluntary organizations, such as Blue 
Cross. 

Tentative legislation to carry out this 
plan has been drafted and has been dis- 
cussed with officials of voluntary plans 
and of hospitals. Hospital officials are 
reported studying the proposal sympa- 
thetically. If American Hospital Assn. 
should break away from American Med- 
ical Assn. in the fight against the ad- 
ministration’s health program, it would 
be regarded as a victory for Ewing and 
the administration. 

Ewing said he hopes President Tru- 
man will send the legislation to Con- 
gress with a special message, but ad- 
mitted it would have to yield priority to 
defense requirements. oan 

He asserts his hospitalization project 
is “not a substitute for national health 
insurance. It’s a segment. We picked 
out a part of this whole program that 
needs something the worst.” 


First Year Cost $200 Million 


Ewing estimated the total cost of 
operation for 1953, the first year, would 
be $200 million. About 7 million per- 
sons would be eligible, 514 million of 
them over 65 and the others dependents 
of OASI-covered persons, Offficials say 
a doctor would certify a patient for 
hospital care, estimated at $15 per day, 
with average use of the service 24% days 
per year. The plan would provide a 
maximum of 60 days hospitalization 
annually. It would provide all normal 
hospital services, but would not apply 
to chronic illnesses, rest or domiciliary 
homes. 

Ewing says the money comes from 
a “windfall” to social security, due to 
increased tax rates totaling 3% on the 
first $3,600 annual salary, and collec- 
tions on $141 billion total annual wages, 
increased from $110 billion when the tax 
increase became effective. This “wind- 
fall,” however, is too small to divide 
among all social security participants, as 
some critics have suggested, according 
to Ewing. 

‘He says his plan could benefit volun- 
tary group plans by more income 
through federal fees for operating the 
program and relieve them of the oldsters, 
about one-eighth of whom are now said 
to have hospitalization coverage. States 
could delegate voluntary insurance 
groups or plans as their agents. If 
states refused to do this, FSA could 





N. Y. Department 
Bans Certain 
Industrial Forms 


The New York department has 
banned certain high cost weekly and 
monthly industrial policies sold by four 
companies largely in the New York 
metropolitan area. The companies, 
which will have to submit new policy 
forms or suspend the sale of industrial 
policies, are Columbian Protective Assn. 
of Binghamton, N. Y.; Golden Eagle 
Life of Brooklyn, United Mutual Life 
of New York City, and Unity L. & A. 
Assn. of Syracuse. Empire State Mutual 
of Jamestown was also served a similar 
order, but the company has decided to 
withdraw from the industrial field. The 
total amount of industrial life written 
by the four companies during 1950 and 
in force at Dec. 31, 1950, amounted to 
approximately $17,300,000 and the pre- 
mium income involved more _ than 
$850,000. 


Must Comply Within 90 Days 


The issuance of disapproved policies 
must be discontinued within 90 days. 
While the action does not require the 
companies to terminate or reduce the 
premiums on all policies, it is expected 
that the present policyholders will bene- 
fit from the rulings since they will re- 
ceive dividends on their policies. 

The New York department has stated 
that it found the proportion of premium 
returned to the policyholders as benefits 
was not commensurate with the high 
premium charge. This was due, for the 
most part, to the high expense of opera- 
tion and of obtaining the business. The 
department found that two of the com- 
panies were using more than 58 cents 
of each premium dollar for administra- 
tive and sales expense. This compares 
with a general industrial average of 20 
cents per policy. 

The department has made it clear that 
the action is in no way related to the 
financial condition of the insurers. 

The policies were marketed princi- 
pally among low wage earners in Har- 
lem, Brooklyn, certain industrial areas 
in New York and nearby states. 





Second N. Y. Hearing on 
Section 213 Deferred 


The second hearing on section 
213 by the New York state joint 
legislative committee on insurance 
rates and regulation will not be 
held Jan. 4 as tentatively planned. 
The hearing will probably be 
called later in January after the 
legislature convenes. It is sched- 
uled to convene Jan. 9. 








do business with voluntary plans, and 
if that idea was rejected, FSA could deal 
directly with the hospitals. 


Job of Informing 
Public Not Yet | 
Complefed—Hubbell 


Institute Talks Discuss 
Insurance Position in New 
Social, Economic Scheme 


NEW YORK — The life insurance 
business, along with other businesses, 
has made great 
progress during the 
past decade in the 
field of keeping the 
public informed, 
but the job is far 
from _ completed, 
Frederick W. Hub- 
bell, chairman of 
Institute of Life 
Insurance, and 
president of Equi- 
table of Iowa, said 
at the annual meet- 
ing of the Insti- 





tute. 
“Our people, 


F. W. Hubbell 


adult and adolescent, both today’s and 
tomorrow’s thought leaders, know much 
more about business as a whole and 
about specific businesses than was true 
only a few years ago,” said Mr. Hubbell, 
calling this one of the most salutary 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

Chairman—Robert E. Henley, presi- 
dent Life of Virginia. 

President—Holgar J. Johnsen (re- 
elected). 

Directors—W. Howard Cox, presi- 
dent Union Central; H. W. Brower. 
president Occidental of California; 
George L. Harrison, chairman New 
York Life (reelected); S. J. Hay, 
president Great National (reelected) ; 
Ronald G. Stagg, president Northwest- 
ern National; Leland J. Kalmbach, 
president Massachusetts Mutual. 

Chosen by directors to act as execu- 
tive committee—Presidents Paul F. 
Clark of John Hancock, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald of Northwestern Mutual, Peter 
M. Fraser of Connecticut Mutual, Car- 
rol M. Shanks of Prudential, F. W. 
Hubbell of Equitable of Iowa, James 
A McLain of Guardian Life, and G. W. 
Bourke of Sun Life of Canada. 





trends of the day. “More than ever be- 
fore in our history, it is important that 
our people be well based in facts about 
business, if they are to give a positive 
demonstration to the world of the values 
of democracy. 

“Business has made for itself a domi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 











At the speakers table at the N.A.LC: luncheon, from left: Commissioners John Lange of Wisconsin, Lawrence Leggett of Mis- 
souri and Ellery Allyn of Connecticut; Superintendent Bohlinger of New York; Lewis W. Douglas, chairman of Mutual Life, 
and Wade O. Martin, Louisiana commissioner. Picture by Harry Fuller of National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
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High Cost, Low Fat 
Diet May Slim Down 
Group A. & H. Entries 


Some Small Insurers 
May Drop Out 
or Turn Cautious 


By RICHARD J. THAIN 


(Reversal may be in the offing of the 
trend of the post-war years which have 
seen a flood of company entries into the 
group casualty field. It would not be 
surprising to see some of the smaller 
companies withdrawing totally or par- 
tially from the line, because of the high 
loss ratios of a defense era and the low 
retentions forced upon them by fierce 


competition. 

A pair of developments during the 
past week strengthens this impression. 
Northwestern National Life announced 
its withdrawal, at least temporarily, 
from the group casualty field in order 
to gain a “breather” in which to assess 
its position in the face of high claims 
ratios and other problems presented to 
a stock company which is primarily an 
individual life insurer. 


Presentation by Lutnicki 


There was a presentation at the meet- 
ing of the National Assn. of Insurance 
Commissioners’ life eommittee in New 
York City by Victor A. Lutnicki, asso- 
ciate counsel of John Hancock Mutual 


Life, a large group insurer, a plea for 


prescribing more definite contingency 
reserves in the group A. & H. field. Mr. 
Lutnicki talked about the new and 
unfamiliar contingencies presented by 
state compulsory cash sickness laws. He 


mentioned the new pressures created by 


the entrance pf new companies in the 
field. He treated extensive experimental 


L.I.A.M.A. Lines Up 
‘52 School Schedule 


L.I.A.M.A. has scheduled seven 
schools for 1952. Two combination 
schools will be held March 3-14 at Wil- 
liamsburg lodge, Williamsburg, Va., and 
April 28-May 9 at General Oglethorpe 

otel, Savannah, Ga. Five ordinary 
schools will be held March 31-April 11, 
Huntington hotel, Pasadena, Cal.: June 
9-20, Texas A.. & M. college, College 
Station, Tex., and Chalfonte-Haddon 
hall, Atlantic City, and July 7-18, July 
21-Aug. 1, Edgewater Beach hotel, Chi- 
cago. 





C. W. Montgomery, formerly 
Thomaston, Ga., staff manager for Life 
of Georgia, has been appointed Forest 
City, Ark., manager. 








tive way. In certain instances, this fame 
has cost high and has resulted in an 
“all eggs in one basket” predicament. 

The smaller companies which have 
been able to amass a number of smaller 
groups are usually in a much better 
situation. Competition is not so keen 
in smaller groups. There is not the 
union and stockholder pressure in 
smaller corporations to get rock-bottom 
bids from insurers. There is not the 
sharp-shooting from competitors after 
the group is written. The smaller groups 
are usually not on concerns which are 
going to have large influxes of temporary 
marginal war workers. 

The group freeze has actually pro- 
vided a desirable respite in the writing 
of group casualty for some companies. 
It has given them a chance to analyze 
their group business. Such analysis 


quite possibly will cause some to drop 
out or proceed with greater caution when 
the group sluices are opened and new 
business comes pouring in again. 


N. Y. Managers 
Honor Lincoln 


as Man of Year 


NEW YORK—New York City Life 
Managers Assn. at its annual dinner 
Tuesday honored Chairman Leroy A. 
Lincoln of Metropolitan Life as ‘‘man 
of the year in life insurance” and 
presented to him an inscribed silver 
tray. Toastmaster was John H. Evans, 
Home Life of New York, president of 
the managers association. Julian S. 
Myrick, retired vice-president of Mutual 
Life and for many years its manager at 
New York, introduced Mr. Lincoln, 
whom he first met when Mr. Lincoln 
was a member of the New York insur- 
ance department staff.35 years ago. 

Mr. Lincoln in his response recalled 
the changes that have taken place in 
the last 35 years and predicted that the 
changes in the next 35 years would be 
as startling as those of the last 35. 





Guarantee Reserve Life Buys 
Downtown Chicago Site 


Guarantee Reserve Life of Hammond 
has purchased a four story building on 
the northwest corner of Michigan 
avenue and South Water street in down- 
town Chicago. The company has an- 
nounced plans to build a 30 or 40 story 
building on the site when economic con- 
ditions permit. The site is close to where 
Prudential has announced plans to build 
a skyscraper to house its midwestern 
headquarters. Ben Jaffe, Guarantee 
Reserve, has stated that his company 
was influenced in the purchase by the 
Prudential move. The Illinois head- 
quarters of the company will be moved 
into the present building. 
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operations which have created new con- 
tingencies. According to him, rearma- 
ment and inflation are having a marked 
effect on the group A. & H. gain and 
loss figures, including rearmament which 
makes the morbidity experience in 
the future look poor. He spoke of the 
problems of a company faced with an 
inflation seriously reducing margins that 
might cover the increased morbidity and 
a squeeze by the dollar amount of the 
average claim, which has increased be- 
cause of the increased cost of medical 
care. He referred to the increase in 
operating expenses, such as wages, rent 
and the cost of material. Reading be- 
tween the lines, Mr. Lutnicki was 
expressing concern for the possible in- 
solvency of some of the small group 
insurers ye 
All of the companies writing group 
casualty are plagued by these conditions 
or pending conditions. Competition has 
made the margin of profit in these group 
casualty operations so very small as to 
be non-existent in certain cases. In a 
particular quandary have been the small- 
er gladiators in the bloody group cas- 
ualty arena. They do not have the spread 
of groups that enables them to offset a 
particularly bad loss ratio in one large 
group. Some of these small companies 
draw a large portion of their business 
from one or two groups. If the experi- 
ence on a large case goes awry they are 
in @ poor way. wenle aernaaperrer 
Except in their own geographic locali- 
ties, these smaller companies have lacked 
the prestige of the large group writers 
and, in order to get and to keep cases, 
they have often had to carry them on 
a very slim margin. They were willing 
to take the cases on a barren basis, be- 
cause they were prestige cases that 
would help the company in a competi- 


Self Discipline 


hahaa MAN of great accomplishments is invariably marked 
by an unusual capacity for self discipline. Perhaps it is 
here, most of all, that the man of outstanding achievement 
differs from the rest of us. Most of us know how to in- 
crease our production, but frequently we fail to exercise the 
self discipline necessary to put our knowledge to full use. 


The average man, regardless of his field of endeavor, 
could increase his productive capacity instantly if he would 
today begin to discipline himself. We all know how to im- 
prove our work, but often we lack the power to manage 
ourselves. 


If any one quality is the common denominator of achieve- 
ment, it is this—the capacity for self discipline. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE NOVEMBER 1, 1951 — 
$528,579,339 


-COMMONWEALTH 
Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Linton for Merger (a 
of OASI, Free Aid 4, 
to Aged Programs 


Would Avert Serious ( 
Evils, He Says in L.LA, E 
Presidential Address 9 


NEW YORK—Merging of the federal 
old age assistance program into the old 
age and survivors 
insurance set-up 
would have a num- 
ber of important 
advantages and 
would avert serious 
evils, President M. 


Albert Linton of 
Provident Mutual 
Life said in his 


presidential address 
at the annual meet- 
ing of the Life In- 
surance Assn. of 
America here. 

There is danger, 
o pointed a, in 
the present dual and competing s 
that the free OAA may underminga 
destroy the OASI program. 

“With OASI benefits averaging less 
than the free OAA, many will ask what 
they get for the payroll taxes they have 
to pay,” said Mr. Linton. “This is es. 
pecially pertinent in states where OAA 
payments far exceed OASI benefits. The 
1950 amendment brought the QAS] 
benefit levels more into line with aver. 
age OAA payments but the disparities 
in many states are obviously still great 
and likely to become greater under 
political pressures.” 


OAA Failed to Vanish 


Mr. Linton said that looking back to 
the beginning of social security planning } lical 
In 1935, it was contemplated that the aia 
role of OAA would diminish as the con- ‘tt 
tributory program took over the beneft ( at 
load. Instead, political and inflationary ( y 
pressures have decreed otherwise. If in 
1935 the old age income problem had 
been looked upon as a unit and the old 
persons already retired had been brought 
into the plan and paid a reasonable mini- 
mum level of benefits without a needs 
test, without having ever contributed to 
the plan, the payroll taxes paid by those | annui 
working would have provided retire-) or 43 
ment benefits not only for those who| fchac 
paid the taxes but also for all retired ) 





M. A. Linton 





' ment 


persons above age 65. Very little would) Expe: 
have been left to be invested in U. S. F 
government bonds to accumulate a re-| Dis 
serve fund. | Sheot 

ep 


Had this been done, Mr, Linton said, | 2€Pt 
it would have meant that the country | *diti 
was following the sound principle that; om 
those currently working should support } than | 
the aged who were unable to work. In| 4 Ye 
time, current workers when they came | 
to retire would look for support to the 
workers of that future day. This prin- Es 
ciple discards the theory of accumulated 
savings for old age on a national scale 
through creation of an enormous reserve 
fund. Instead, it substitutes a pay-as- 
you-go system, with this generation 
bearing its proper share of the old age 
denendency load in a manner comparable | ;- 
with what it hopes the next generation j 
in turn will do for it. 


Would Cut Political Pressures 


Under a plan of this kind,-OASI bene- , Ac 
fits would have taken the place of the | : 


federal share of OAA. Individual states In t] 
could have supplemented those benefits | UnpeR' 
if they had wished to. However, the) Ingalls 
dangerous political pressures of the pres- Life o} 
ent system would have to a large extet } dent of 
been reduced, said Mr. Linton. With4| is not 
plan of this tvpe, the payroll taxes time p 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) Phoeni 
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Sales for 'S1 fo 


Show 6.1% Drop, 
All Due to Group 


Ordinary, Industrial 
Expected to Be Up About 
2% L.L.A. Members Told 


NEW YORK—Life insurance sales 
for 1951 will reach an estimated total 
of $28.8 billion, a decrease of 6.1% from 
1950 but 21% above 1949, according 
to the annual report made by manager 
Bruce E. Shepherd of the Life Insur- 
ance Assn of America at the associa- 
fion’s annual meeting here this week. 
The drop in production is entirely due 
to the fact that group writings will only 
mn about $4.8 billion, or sbout 33% 
pelow the peak level of 1950. 

Both ordinary and industrial sales 
for the year are expected to show about 
a 2% rise, totaling $1814 billion and 
$5% billion, respectively. All production 
figures exclude renewals, and increases. 

The year-end estimate of insurance 
in force for U. S, and Canadian com- 
panies is $253 billion on about 86 mil- 
lion policyholders. Ordinary in force will 
represent $160 billion or 63% of the 
total, while group will account for $58.3 
billion or 23% and industrial for $34.9 
billion or 14%. These figures will bring 
the number of policyholders and total 
life insurance in force to all-time peaks. 


Await Stabilizer’s Action 


Mr. Shepherd attributed the decline in 
group business to the inability of the 
economic stabilization administration to 
reach any decision on the proper treat- 
ment of employe welfare benefits under 
the various stabilization orders ap- 
plicable to wages and salaries. However, 


he said, there is hope that a decision 


will not be much longer delayed. 

By the end of the year more than $4 
billion will have been paid for or 
credited under life insurance and annuity 
contracts to policyholders and _ benefi- 
ciaries in the United States by legal re- 
serve life companies. In addition, $750 
million will have been disbursed under 
A. & H. contracts. 

Of the $4 billion life insurance and 


annuity payments, about $1,725,000,000 
or 43% represent death claim pavments, 


or those who| including accidental death benefits. 


or all retired ) 


ry little would | Expenditures Less 


sted in U. S. 


imulate a re Ee othements 


of L.I.A. for 1951 
ere less than estimated a year ago, Mr. 


_ Linton said, Shepherd reported. Besides, because of 
- the country | 2dditions to the membership, income 
principle that; fom dues and contributions is more 


10uld support 
to work. In| 
nn they came 
apport to the 
This prin- 
" accumulated 
1ational scale 
‘mous reserve 
res a pay-as- 
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the old age | 
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xt generation ) 
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| than $25,000 greater than was exnected 
| ayear ago. As a result L.I.A. will end 


e year with a cash balance of more 
han $280,000 instead of the estimated 
00. 


Expenditures for 1952 will be about 


at the 1951 level but because of the 
large carry-over the association expects 
to ask for smaller aggregate contribu- 
tions from member companies next 
year. Thus, for the first time in many 
years, both the actual dollar contribu- 
tions and the formula rates in terms of 


dmitted assets and new premiums will 


) show a decrease. 


res 


OASI bene- 
place of the 
ividual states 


hose benefits | Unperwriter it 


[owever, the 
; of the pres- 





| A. C. Ingalls’ Background 


In the Dec. 7 issue of THE Nationa 
is stated that A. C. 


Ingalls, president of American Guarantee 
Life of Portland was at one time presi- 


large in dent of International Life of Texas. This 
‘on. Wi is not correct. Mr. Ingalls was at one 
taxes time president of International Life of 
1B 22) oenix, Ariz. 





President Malcolm Adam of Penn Mutual meets with the President’s Club for Leaders 
of his company. From the left are A. F. Randolph, San Francisco; Sadler Hayes, New 
York City; President Adam; W. E. Meckenstock, Wichita. Standing, from the left, are 
Howard D. Davis, Memphis, and Joseph Zablocki, New York City. 





Cal. Anti-coercion Law Held 
Not to Affect Life Writings 


SAN FRANCISCO—California’s new 
anti-coercion law barring dictation by 
lenders of the placing of insurance on 
property on which they make loans, 
sponsored by California Assn. of Insur- 
ance Agents, does not affect life com- 
panies as far as life insurance to pro- 
tect the loan is concerned, according to 
Commissioner Maloney. The question 
was raised by several life men who knew 
nothing about the law until it was en- 
acted and who apparently were in com- 
petition with companies actively solicit- 
ing mortgage loans on dwellings. These 
companies are complying with the law 
as far as the required property insur- 
ance is concerned. Prudential, for in- 


stance, accepts fire policies from any 
“recognized” company or licensed agent 
or broker. It recommends life insurance 
to protect the borrower and his family 
but does not insist upon it. Mr. Malon- 
ey’s interpretation is that the law applies 
only to property insurance. 


Mention George Bushnell 


for Arizona Position 

George Bushnell, examiner in the 
Arizona department, is being promi- 
nently mentioned as a possible ap- 
pointee for insurance director of Ari- 
zona to take the place left vacant by 
the death of Roy Rummage. There is 
about 18 months to go on Mr. Rum- 
mage’s six-year term. The appointment 
is made by the three corporation com- 
missioners. 











uniform. 
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Numbers 


In watching a football game you will have noticed | 
that each player has a number assigned to him and that 
that number is inscribed in large size on the back of his 


The use of these numbers is not to regiment the play- 
ers, but the direct opposite. The spectators want greater 
ease in identifying the players. The idea is not to have 
you remember the number, but to know who the player 
is who wears that number. In the spectator’s confusion 
of the game it is sometimes difficult to tell the players 
apart and it is easier to pick out your man when he 
carries an identifying number. 


In our business every policy has a number because as 
the papers go through it is easier to identify them by 
But the underwriter who handles the case 
remembers it, not by its number, but by the owner. He 
knows who the man is and what he wants the insurance 
for. The sale is based upon a proper filling of individual 
The underwriter’s business is not to remember 
the number but to remember the owner of the policy and 
to remember how different his policy is from any other. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Shands President 


of Life Counsel; 
Smith New V. P. 


C. G. Dougherty Leaves 
Post after 10 Years; 
Fisher Named Successor 


NEW YORK — William R. Shands, 
general counsel of Life of Virginia, was 
elected president of the Assn. of Life 
Insurance Counsel at its annual meeting 
in New York, succeeding Gerald M. 
Swanstrom of Northwestern Mutual. 
Sylvester C. Smith, Prudential, was 
elected vice-president. 

After 10 years as secretary-treasurer 
of the organization, Charles G. Dough- 
erty, Metropolitan Life, was succeeded 
by Chester L. Fisher, of the same com- 
pany. Mr. Dougherty has taken over 
additional responsibilities as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of insurance relations for 
his company and asked that he not be 
renominated because of the pressure of 
business. He moved over to a position 
on the executive committee. 

Mr. Shands went with his company as 
counsel in 1940 and became general 
counsel several years later. A navy vet- 
eran of the first world war, he received 
his law training at the University of 
Richmond in 1921 and then spent five 
years with the Virginia state corpora- 
tion commission as director of. its se- 
curities division. For the next four years 
he was in private practice before be- 
coming head of the state legislative ref- 
erence bureau. 


Charitable Contributions 


In his talk on charitable contribu- 
tions, Gerhard Bleicken, associate coun- 
sel, John Hancock, said that the modern 
cases increasingly support the continued 
extension of their permissibility. He 
sees no difference in the application of 
the statutes affecting general business 
corporations to life insurance companies. 
There is a tendency for a benefit to the 
corporation being seen by the courts in 
benefit to the public. 

He observed that the deduction which 
some corporations get for these con- 
tributions are not applicable to insur- 
ance companies. But, he said, insurers 
compete in those communities with 
other companies that do. He said there 
is a need for an industry-wide studv of 
the problem of the charitable contribu- 
tions of life insurance companies. Such 
a study might develop better practices 
than those now being used or perhaps 
justify current practices. Such a study 
might result in a better evaluation of 
claims for charitable contributions, es- 
tablish rules by which they would be 
considered, or a committee could per- 
haps draw up a written statement of 
policy with regard to them, or advise 
the establishment of company commit- 
tees to control requests. Also, he said, 
if such committees were named within 
companies they could keep an eye on 
the contributions that were made and 
check them as to unwise expansion and 
watch the uses of the funds. 

Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel of L.I.A., briefly reviewed devel- 
opments in the Washington legislative 
picture during the year. He also de- 
scribed the proposed war risk pooling 
arrangement among companies and the 
legal considerations involved in estab- 
lishing it, 

The practical effect of Treasury and 
social security administration regulations 
on agents’ social security benefits will 
be that, in most cases, neither employe 
agents nor any independent contractor 
will lose OAST benefits after retirement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Students Learn 


in Two L.A. A. 


NEW YORK-—Students at two work- 
shops, one on sales promotion and the 
other on editing company publications, 
concluded five days of sessions with vast 
enthusiasm about the practical value of 
what they had learned. 

The students got a good combination 
of new ideas from experts in the busi- 
ness and outside it, plus work projects 
directed and analyzed step by step to 
enable the disciples to learn by doing. 

The projects were under the direction 
of the L.A.A.’s education committee, of 
which Roy C. Berger, Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s director of advertising, is chair- 
man. Charles R. Corcoran, director of 
sales promotion for Equitable Society, 
had charge of the sales promotion work- 
shop, which drew 18 students, and 
Jerome V. Leary, administrative assist- 
ant of Metropolitan Life, directed the 
editorial classes, which had an enroll- 
ment of 13. 

The sales promotion workshop had as 
its project the promotion work on a new 
mortgage redemption policy. The ficti- 


by Doing 
Workshops 


tious insurer was christened Green River 
Mutual Life, thereby bestowing unde- 
served honor on a community that is 
best known for an ordinance outlawing 
door-to-door salesmen. As a further 
touch of realism, the company was en- 
dowed with a president, Horace Q. Pea- 
body, familiarly known as “Kewpie”. 


Stressed Business Familiarity 


The students had the job of getting 
up 10 pieces of sales promotion material. 

Summing up the course in the final 
lecture, Mr. Corcoran stressed the ne- 
cessity of familiarity with the business 
of life insurance as well as with the 
technique of promotion. The creative 
work of promotion is important not only 
in itself but because of the help that it 
evokes from the printer, engraver and all 
who handle the job as it goes down the 
assembly line. If it is a good piece of 
work they will feel inspired to give it 
“that extra something” while if it is 
mediocre they will do what they have to 
do but not much more. 
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YOU NEED 
REINSURANCE 


of any Casualty feature of your pol- 
icies, it will be advantageous to 
learn about our service—based upon 
thirty-five years of close attention 
to every angle of Accident & Health 
underwriting and practice. 


Just write a letter. 
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AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


TO COMPANIES who are planning to enter the Accident and Health field or those prin- 
cipals desiring reorganization and expansion of an existing department to meet 


An Executive with over twenty years of experience in important positions with large 
organizations on a national scope, in charge of organization and administration of 
all departments, actuarial, underwriting, production and claims. 


all divisions of accident and health, Commercial — Non- 
tion Group—Greup and Monthly Premium. Presently employed as 
Executive Vice President and Agency Director. 


Address J-33, The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Anyone who puts forth creative ideas 
is automatically seeking an audience and 
must have the courage to accept the 
audience’s criticisms, said Mr. Corcoran. 
But he should also have just as much 
courage in defending his creations as in 
creating them in the first place. 

Mr. Corcoran urged caution in at- 
tempt to tell agents what is the best 
plan for them to use, saying that if the 
sales promotion man gets a successful 
salesman to switch to a plan that is not 
adapted to his style it affects the sales- 
man’s income, perhaps in a pretty im- 
portant way. The speaker advised pro- 
viding a good volume of material, with 
sufficient flexibility so that it can be used 
by a variety of agents. 

Frequently the best way to get a new 
idea introduced is to do it through the 
new agents rather than attempting to 
convert men who are already following 
their own procedures, said Mr. Corcoran. 
Agent turnover being what it is, it will 
not be many years before the new ideas 
are used by most of the field force. 


SILENT GHOSTS 








The promotion man should not feel 
discouraged if some of what he does 
seems to be fairly routine and not pro- 
ductive of glory. For example, he may 
be called on to ghost-write speeches and 
articles for which, of course, he can 
never claim credit, yet he must put as 
much of himself into these projects as 
if he were getting credit for them. 

The promotion man must be a psy- 
chologist, a researcher, a spark-plug, a 
diplomat, a prolific correspondent, a 
father-confessor, a public relations man 
in every sense, and an expert in the 
relatively new field of agent relations, 
said Mr. Corcoran. The oncoming pro- 
motion man has new situations to chal- 
lenge him that didn’t face his elder 
brothers. 

The editorial workshop’s project was 
to take a house organ article written by 
an agent, revise it, copy-read it, test it 
for readability, indicate the type to be 
used, write the headline and get it com- 
pletely ready for the printer. 


Paste Up Dummies 


Galley proofs were distributed, with 
plenty of errors left in for the class to 
correct. The students then cut up the 
proofs and made paste-up dummies and 
supplied sub-heads. 

There were sessions on writing in 
which the students were given outlines 
around which to write stories for home- 
work. The course included a visit to a 
printing plant and an engraving plant 
and a clinic on the students’ own maga- 
zines at which the latter were dissected 
and criticized by four experts. 

There was particular interest in the 
talk of Abril Lamarque, consultant on 
layout and design and formerly art di- 
rector of the New York Times and Dell 
Publishing Co. 

Assisting Mr. Leary in handling the 
sessions were George Kelley, New York 
Life; L. Russell Blanchard, Paul Revere 
Life; L. Camp, III, Connecticut 
Mutual, and Frank L. Shoring, Colum- 
bian National. Kenilworth Mathus, 
manager of the book department of 
Printers’ Ink, acted as adviser. 


Great-West Gives Lectures 
for University Students 


Graduating students in the school of 
commerce, University of Manitoba, at- 
tended a series of lectures at the home 
office of Great-West Life. The lec- 
tures, designed to supplement the busi- 
ness administration curriculum, dealt 
with the functions, organization and ad- 
ministration of a life insurance company. 

It is expected to become an annual 
extra-curricular course for senior com- 
merce students. 








A Christmas reception was held by 
Accredited Hospital & Life of St. Louis, 
ieee by August Kern, Jr., at its home 
office. 
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Howard Brace, Occidental Life, and La, 
lie J. Cooper, Pacific Mutual Life, picture 
at the N.A.L.C. gathering by Harry F 
of National Bureau of Casualty Unde, 
writers. 











Zalinski Sees 
Policies Better 
Fitted to Buyers 


Policies more flexible and_ better 
adapted to the buyer’s changing needs 
than anything now available may hk 
not too far off in the future, Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, assistant vice-president 
of New York Life, said in his talk at 
the life insurance days sponsored by 
University of South Carolina and South 
Carolina State Life Underwriters Assn, 
at Columbia, S. C. 

“While there are numerous technical 
problems to be overcome, the day may 
soon arrive when we will sell the exact 
combination of protection and _invest- 
ment the prospect requires for the par- 
ticuar number of years needed,” he said, 
“We will not have to resort to technical 
names such as ‘life paid up at 65 with 
20-year term rider’— words which mean 
less than nothing to the average pros- 
pect. 


Sees Ultimate Flexibility 
“We may even be able to attain suffi- 


offer the prospect any arrangement on 
his tailor-made insurance — single pre- 
mium, limited pay of any duration, 
monthly or what have you. We will 
have reached the highest phase of use- 
fulness when we are able to offer a 
type of contract in which the combina- 
tions of protection, savings and duration 
can be conveniently altered as the cir- 
cumstances of the prospect change. A 
young man, for example, might start of 
with a $5,000 endowment payable over 
the life of a contract and beginning on 
a quarterly basis; change it to $25,000 of 
family income as his family responsibili- 
ties increase and maybe wind up with 
$75,000 protection, $50,000 of cash values 
maturing at 60, but paid up at 53 (or at 
the time of his biggest windfall) —all| 
as a part of the same contract.” 

Mr. Zalinski cited an impressive array | 
of statistics in support of his cane | 





tions that the life insurance business 
and the American economy in general 
has a tremendous future, despite the 
many problems of the day. 


McCorckle to Puerto Rico 


as Department Actuary 


H. A. McCorckle, group actuary for | 
Occidental Life of California, has re 
signed to join the insurance department 
of Puerto Rico as actuary. He is 2} 
fellow of both the American Institute of 
Actuaries and Actuarial Society ° 
America, a graduate of the Universiy | 
of Southern California and the Unt 
versity of Michigan and has been with 
Occidental Life since 1930. During the 
war he served in the air force. 





with Prudential an issue of $40 million 
of 33%4% bonds due in 20 years 


Rayonier, Inc., has directly = 
optional provisions for repayment. 
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Pictured by Harry Fuller of National Bureau at the New York gathering of N.A.I.C., from the left: E. H. Henning, president 
of Illinois Bankers Life; Nellis Parkinson, secretary of Illinois Bankers, and Alfred McArthur, chairman of Central Standard 
Life; Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire commissioner, GeorgeButler, Texas life commissioner, and M. J. Harrison, Little Rock 


attorney. 











Pension Conference Plans 
American Pension Conference has 
cancelled plans for an early December 
meeting on wage stabilization because 
fhe regulations affecting insurance and 
welfare plans were not being issued soon 


enough. The four remaining meetings 
of the conference for the 1951-52 season 
will be scheduled after Jan. 1. 

Since no nominations to the steering 
committee were submitted other than 
those received from the nominating com- 
mittee, barring a formal election, the 








G. W. Watzel’s 30th 


District Manager George W. Weitzel, veteran Ohio National 
career life underwriter and a charter member of The Geo. 
Wade Agency of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has held his own 
among this Company’s leading personal producers for thirty 
years. Joining our field force in 1921, he has compiled a record 
of which any life insurance man could be proud. Besides main- 
taining membership in our App-A-Week Club for the past ten 
consecutive years, Mr. Weitzel has consistently earned the Na- 
tional Quality Award and has been a “regular” on Ohio Na- 
tional Honor Club rosters for several decades. 
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following will take office- as members 
at large for three year terms commenc- 
ing Jan. 1: Samuel N. Ain, consultant, 
and R. Y. Woodul, Standard Oil of 
N. J. Frederick P. Slot, of G. Gilson 
Terriberry Co., will assume the office of 
secretary for two years, and Ralph W. 
Hemminger, Bankers Trust Co., be- 
comes treasurer. 


Cox Tells Value of 
Public Relations 


Business must look beyond its pro- 
duction and distribution processes if it 
is to win and hold the good will of the 
public, W. Howard Cox, president of 
Union Central Life, advised a class of 
insurance executives in advanced man- 
agement at the University of Cincinnati. 
’ Mr. Cox defined insurance public re- 
lations as “90% conducting the business 
in the public’s interest, and 10% telling 
about it.” He said the telling aspect, 
although often neglected, is essential to 
businesses engaged in national opera- 
tions since it thas become increasingly 
difficult for individual customers to 
learn anything about the companies they 
patronize. 

As as example of public relations in 
action, Mr. Cox traced the development 
and progress of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 








American United Purchases 
Amer. Central Certificates 


American United Life has purchased 
all of the participation certificates which 
were issued owners of common stock 
of the former American Central Life at 
the time of the merger of that company 
and United Mutual Life. The sum of 
$363 per unit was paid, calculated to be 
earnings for each unit to Dec. 31, 1956, 
according to the merger agreement. All 
parties agreed to terminate the merger 
agreement now rather than to wait until 
1956 in order to reduce the cost of 
handling the two funds. 

Leslie E. Crouch continues as presi- 
dent of American United. Herbert M. 
Woollen, former president of American 
Central, and Harry R. Wilson, former 
vice-president of American Central con- 
tinue on the board of American United. 
Mr. Woollen will become chairman of 
the new American Central committee 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Wilson will continue as vice- 
president and head of the reinsurance 
department and as a member of the 
executive committee. 





Thompson Named Area Supervisor 


James L. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed Protective Life agency super- 
visor for North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Washington, D.C. He be- 
gan his career in 1935 and two years 
later was made Metropolitan Life assist- 
ant manager at Charlotte, and later at 
Atlanta. 





Calls Statute Best 
‘Out’ on Unclaimed 
Funds Conflicts 


NEW YORK — The sstill-unsolyeg 
question of what state is entitled to 
claim “abandoned” life insurance funds 
in case of a conflict of jurisdiction be. 
tween states can better be handled 
through passage of legislation in the 
various states rather than attempting to 
get the U.S. Supreme Court to decide 
the matter, said Eldon Wallingford, 
assistant general counsel of Life Insyr. 
ance Assn. of America, in a paper pre. 
sented at the annual meeting here this 
week of Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, 

Regardless of what might have been 
thought originally, Mr. Wallingford said, 
it is now clear that the states have the 
constitutional right to the custody of 
unclaimed insurance funds. When cop. 
flict arises it appears that the first state 
with sufficient contacts to seize the 
policies would be the fortunate one, he 
said. “Having states engage in a race 
to be the first to claim abandoned funds 
does not seem to be the most equitable 
way of solving the problem.” 


Mentions Model Legislation 


While a conflict of jurisdiction could 
be settled by carrying a suit to the Sy. 
preme Court, Mr. Wallingford observed 
that a better solution is passage of model 
legislation in the states based on the 
work of a joint committee of American 
Life Convention and L.I.A. It would 
provide a single standard for determin. 
ing jurisdiction so as to avoid conflicting 
claims, would accurately describe what 
is meant to be included in the term “yn- 
claimed funds,” would protect companies 
against possible double liability through 
payment of claims to policyholders after 
funds have been turned over to the cus- 
tody of the state, and would make 
certain that life companies are not sub- 
ject both to the unclaimed funds acts of 
a state which are specifically applicable 
and also to general unclaimed or escheat 
acts of the same state. 

The A.L.C.-L.I.A. committee also 
recommended administrative procedure 
for handling unclaimed funds. 

Since it is obvious that resolution of 
the conflicts of law problems through 
litigation might be long drawn out and 
costly, it has not been difficult to per- 
suade some of the states to amend their 
unclaimed funds statutes or even pass 
new legislation following the recom- 
mended pattern, Mr Wallingford said. 
Since 1948 Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania have amended existing 
statutes and North Carolina has adopted 
new legislation. Each of these states has 





adopted in substance the recommended 


language as respects scope and defini- | 


tions. 


Urges That Widows Study 
Policy Payment Options 


The widow who is a beneficiary should 
acquaint herself with a policy’s payment 
options and choose wisely, Marion 
Stevens Eberly, director of the women’s 
division of Institute of Life Insurance, 
declared at a meeting of the women’s 
finance forum at Memphis. To maintain 
the provisions of the policy in accord 
with changing family circumstances, 
Mrs. Eberly suggested that the pro- 
visions be checked carefully every few , 
years. : 

She also said that every woman should 
understand the retirement aspect of life 
insurance, adding that companies are 
now paying more money to living pol- | 
icyholders for retirement than they are 
paying to families of deceased policy- | 
holders. 








Policyholders National Life of Sioux | 
Falls has been licensed to write life am | 
disability in California. S. L, Guim 
of San Mateo has been named state 
agent. 
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Developments in Second 
Week of Prudential Strike 


The strike of Prudential’s district 

ents continued through its second 
week with no signs of a settlement. 

On Tuesday union and company rep- 
resentatives met in New York with 
Commissioner Thomas G. Dougherty of 
the federal mediation and conciliation 
grvice. The union asked the company 
#it could better or otherwise modify its 
offer of an average increase of $6.59 a 
week, including company assumption of 

nsion contributions, but was told the 
company could not. The meeting termi- 
nated with no date set for another. 

The company maintains that it has 
reached the legal limit of agents’ com- 
pensation and that it cannot pay any 

ore. 

The company says normal office oper- 
ations are continuing. It points out 
that agents in 11 states and the District 
of Columbia in the 35-state area where 
the union operates have not engaged in 
any strike activity. 

Between marches on the picket line 
many agents are known to be working 
their debits, or elsewhere in part time 
employment. 

Three hundred strikers picketed the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York 
where the Life Insurance Assn. of 
America and Institute of Life Insurance 
were meeting this week. Almost 3,000 
agents picketed the Newark home office 
in a mass demonstration on Dec. 7. 

Meanwhile, political pressure has been 
developing for a state government mora- 
torium on policy lapses until the strike 
has been concluded. 

Commissioner Gaffney of New Jersey 
issued the following statement ig that 
connection: 


Gaffney Denies Rumors 


“It has come to my attention that 
there is a rather widespread rumor that 
I have issued or am about to issue an 
order declaring a moratorium on the 
lapsing of Prudential policies for non- 
payment of premiums. This is not cor- 
rect. I am advised that I do not have 
the legal authority to issue such an or- 
der and that existing contractual rights 
and obligations as between Prudential 
and its policyholders are matters over 
which I have no control. 

“IT have a deep concern that policy- 
holders be not prejudiced because of 
the strike and urge them to read care- 
fully their policies and the instructions 
ened in their premium receipt 
books. The Prudential weekly premium 
industrial policy form currently on file 
with this department provides for a 28- 
day period of grace measured from the 
due date of any premiums and the other 
policy forms provide for a 31-day period 
of grace. The protection continues for 
those periods. In addition, most of the 
policies that have been in effect for 13 
weeks or more provide for automatic 
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extended term insurance from the due 
date of the premium in default for a 
specified period depending on the length 
of time the policy has been in force. 

“Although these benefits exist ac- 
cording to most palicy forms currently 
on file, in order to be definitely certain 
of the rights and obligations in their 
individual cases, I again emphasize that 
all policyholders should examine their 
policies and the instructions in their 
premium receipt books.” 


Company Opposes Moratorium 


The company is opposed to a mora- 
torlum pointing out that many policy- 
holders are paying premiums at district 
offices or by mail and that the strike is 
far from being 100% effective. 

However, labor leaders, and the New 

ork city council have asked Gov. 
Dewey and the state legislature to de- 
clare the moratorium on weekly pre- 
mium policies. Senator Enzio Gaspari, 
Bronx, has made a similar request ask- 
ing in addition that the New York de- 
partment look into its advisability. 

he department has received a num- 


ber of calls and letters from policyhold- 
ers inquiring about their rights and ask- 
ing what to do. 

The company has released complete 
information on the average weekly pay 
earned by its agents. They show that 
158 or 1.2% earn less than $60 weekly, 
238 or 1.5% between $60 and $65 week- 


ly, 444 or 2.9% from $65 to $69 weekly, 
1,703 or 11% between $70 and $80 a 
week, 2,964, or 19.2% between $80 and 
$90 weekly and 2,855 or 18.5%, be- 
tween $90 and $100 a week, and 7,061 
or 45.7% more than $100 weekly. 

Many agents have taken part time 
jobs, which are easy to get because of 
the Christmas shopping rush. 

In some areas the pickets appear 
dressed in their Sunday best clothes. 
In others they are wearing their shab- 
biest clothing to dramatize their claims 
for more pay. 


The insurance have 


commissioners 


conferred informally in regard to de- 


mands by certain unions that the depart- 
ments declare a moratorium on the pay- 
ment of premiums. The unions say pol- 
icyholders who are unionists will not 
cross the picket line to make payments 
at Prudential offices. They object to 
sending premiums by mail. They de- 
mand that agents call for the premiums, 
at union rates of pay. 





Georgia Life & Health has appointed 
Harold S. McGee district manager at 
Brunswick, Ga. Mr. McGee entered the’ 
business in 1945. 
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47 Attend Pilot 
Class of A. & H. 
Sales Course 


The three-day pilot run of the dis- 
ability insurance sales course of Inter- 
national Assn. of A. & H. Underwriters 
at the University of Illinois was attended 
on special invitation by 47 A. & H. 
men from throughout the country. Text 
and procedure for the course had been 


worked out by an association commit- 


tee headed by Bert Hedges, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Wichita, Kan. 

At the opening session R. W. Osler, 
vice-president of Rough Notes, opined 
that the meeting will prove to be a 
most historic milestone in A. & H. edu- 
cation. Carl A. Ernst, North American 
L. & C., St. Paul, association president, 
urged those attending to become home 
area directors of the course by estab- 
lishing classes to be administered either 
through an educational institution as in 
the case of the pilot course, or through 
local associations 
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WANTED AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


A well financed mid-western life insurance company having 
between 50-100 million in force wants a field supervisor 
to work in the mid-west. Will have a liberal general agent 
contract with expense allowance to sell. Compensation to 
be salary and bonus based on results. Experienced man 
will have real opportunity. Address J-20, The National 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill: 











Mr. Hedges explained the procedure 
of the course, which consists of five 
loose-leaf sections on educational mate- 
rial and seven on applied salesmanship. 

Others taking part in the program 
were Roy A. MacDonald, assistant di- 
rector of H. & A. Underwriters Confer- 
ence; Dr. R. I. Mehr, head of the uni- 
versity’s insurance curriculum; Robert 
Hedges, assistant in economics at the 
university and son of Bert Hedges; 
R. J. Glasgow, superintendent of the 
aviation accident department of Conti- 
nental Casualty; Charles E. Ray, direc- 
tor of A. & H. for Hoosier Casualty; 
William Shean, group manager of New 
York Life at Chicago; Dr. E. P. Strong, 
director of the university’s business man- 
agement service division; I. A. Maher, 
agency supervisor of Washington Na- 
tional; Carl Lane, supervisor of General 
American Life; Alva Cantwell, Amer- 
ican Hospital & Life; C. M. Barricklow, 
Business Men’s Assurance; C. C. In- 
man, vice-president of Illinois Mutual 
Casualty; Ray R. Ross, agency manager 
Equitable Life & Casualty, Salt Lake 

ity. 


Primary Underwriting in Field 


In A. & H. underwriting, Mr. Mac- 
Donald declared, the home office under- 
writer is defienitely secondary. The pri- 
mary underwriting is done in the field. 
He observed that an agent tends to 
write the kind of prospects he himself 
is, so that in effect A. & H. underwrit- 
ing begins with agent selection. He 
also warned against “business that so- 
licits you.” He also said that waiv- 
ers on impaired risks are bad public 
relations and of no real underwriting 
protection. He advocated premium rat- 
ings instead, and said the interest along 
these lines is growing widely. 

Expressing a fear of deductible cover- 
ages, Mr. MacDonald cited cases where 
the hospital over-billed sufficiently to 
make up the deductible amount for the 
policyholder. 

Mr. Mehr declared that the need in 
the A. & H. business is to get back to 
selling the basic coverage—protection 
of income—and put less emphasis on 
selling the “frills” and “incidentals.” He 
called for more “severity” as contrasted 
with “frequency” coverages. 

Robert Hedges compared protection 
offered by the various classes of policies, 
and said that in general the broader 
and deeper the cover, the more sales- 
manship it takes to sell it. The broader 
coverages are more important economi- 
cally but are the ones the public wants 
least to buy. In this fact, he said, lies 
the justification of the salesman. 


Specialty Lines Profitable 


Mr. Glasgow told how Continental 
Casualty now has $8 million in specialty 
A. & H. premiums and expects to go 
to $10 million next year. Despite large 
losses at times, the company’s profits 
on specialty A. & H. is four times that 
on its orthodox lines, he said. 

Mr. Ray presented ease of conversion 
as one of the advantages of franchise 
over group. It offers a method by which 
the small employer can meet pressure 
for group benefits and is an excellent 
way for him to offer salary continuance. 
It also answers the Blue Cross objec- 
tions because it does not contain stand- 
ard provision No, 17 and can be put 
in on top of Blue Cross, he said. 

If a_ man is a good prospector he 
most likely is a good salesman, Mr. 
Maher commented. He reported that 
Washington National finds it takes 1,500 
names to sell 100 cases. “More sales 
are lost because of people not seen 
nee because of people not sold,” he 
said. 

_ Discussion periods followed presenta- 
tion of the various selected topics. 


Weigh N. J. Law Changes 


A special committee of the New Jer- 
sey legislature met this week to study 
and report upon proposed amendments 
to the Employment Security Act which 
covers the disability benefits law. At 
the end of the special session an as- 
sembly resolution created a commission 








of 10 members of the legislature to re. 
view bills on the subject introduceg 
during the 1951 session for the purpose 
of submitting a report to the 1959 
legislature. 

The first meeting was confined to 
‘organization and preliminary review of 
the reports of the special commission 
named to study those laws a year ago 

The new commission will also devote 
one or more meetings to technical re. 
views of various proposals affecting 
disability insurance. 


Va. Code Revision, 
With Anti-Coercion 
Feature, Proposed 


Recommendations for a complete re. 
vision of Virginia insurance laws haye 
been submitted to Gov. Battle by 
Virginia advisory legislative council, Ip. 
cluded is a proposal for a new section 
which would prohibit “coercion” jp 
insurance by providing that a lending 
agency shall not force a borrower to 
purchase insurance from a_ particular 
company. 

Although no change was_ recom- 
mended in principles underlying present 
laws, strengthening of some existing 
laws was proposed. The revision, ac- 
cording to the council, is designed to 
correct ambiguities and provide a logical 
arrangement in principles. 

Another proposal would increase capi- 
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tl requirements for newly-organized or 


newly-admitted companies to a com--. 


pined capital and surplus of $300,000 
for stock companies, and a surplus. of 
3300,000 for mutual companies. Require- 
ments now are $100,000 capital and 


$30,000 surplus for stock insurers, and” 


$10,000 surplus for mutuals. 
Representatives of fraternal benefit 
societies appeared before the council to 
request changes which would permit 
them to transact practically all kinds of 
insurance written by life and A. & H. in- 
surers, without maintaining similar capi- 
tal structures. The council declined to 
make such recommendations, saying 
that if the societies are to retain tax 
exemption their business should be kept 
incidental to fraternal activities, and 
that it would be inequitable to permit 
them to compete with legal reserve 
companies which pay substantial taxes. 


Would Follow Trends Closely 


Conceding that its proposals are not 
the last word, the council said the next 
few years may bring great changes and 
advocated that the corporation commis- 
sion follow these trends closely, keeping 
the legislature informed. wow 

While not proposing changes in insur- 
ance tax laws, the council called atten- 
tion to statutes of many states giving 
preferential treatment to domestic com- 
panies through reduced or eliminated 
premium tax. Virginia companies, which 
enjoy no such tax preference, pay re- 
taliatory taxes in other states and the 
report suggested that consideration be 
given the situation. 

The council’s report was based on 
fndings of a committee composed of 
Edmund T. DeJarnette, Richmond local 
agent and a member of the legislature; 
Charles B Coulbourn and Courtenay 
W. Harris, both deputies of the Vir- 
ginia insurance division; Claude D. 
Minor, president of Virginia F. & M.; 
William R. Shands, general counsel of 
Life of Virginia; Edgar N. Taylor, and 
John J. Wicker, Jr., former state sen- 
ator, now an insurance attorney at 
Richmond. 





Bring Agents’ Peeve 
Against Group into 
Open, Osler Urges 


“We must give more attention to the 
attitude of the individual agent toward 
group or face a serious schism that will 
weaken the business in its fight against 
government encroachment and threats 
of socialization,” R. Osler, vice- 
president of Rough Notes Co., told 
Evansville (Ind.) Life Underwriters 
Assn. 

“There is a tendency to shy away 
from discussion of the problem and 
quiet down what discussion does occur,” 
he charged, “but that merely pushes 
the agent’s objections ‘underground,’ 
where they can do more harm to his 
morale than if we brought them out in 
= open and looked for the answer to 
them.” 

Mr. Osler declared that at every open 
forum discussion of life men he has at- 
tended in the past year, a heated debate 
on what the agent*looks upon as the 
encroachment of group on his business 
and the career concept arose. Such feel- 
mgs are not confined to life men, he 
said, reporting that at the pilot course 

the new disability insurance sales 
course at the University of Illinois the 
same heated discussion broke out among 

. & H. men. 

“When you add life men and A. & H. 
men together, that’s a pretty big block 
of disturbed agents,” he warned. 

At this particular point, Mr. Osler 
aid, he is not concerned over who is 
fight and who is wrong. “What I’m 
concerned about here,” he asserted, “is 
the fact that agents are becoming more 
and more upset. Let’s bring the whole 
subject out in the open. If group helps, 
or at least doesn’t harm, the individual 

nt, open debate will prove it to him. 
If it does harm him, open debate will 





develop means of rectifying that harm. 
The alternative is to continue the pres- 
ent hush-hush and let the agent’s often 
unfounded resentment eat away at his 
morale until it harms the whole agency 
system.” 


Better Coordination 


of Credit and Debt 
Management Urged 


NEW YORK—Ffforts to achieve a 
better coordination of debt management 
and credit policies, without destroying 
the independence of the federal reserve 
system or the Treasury, should avoid 
solutions that would “sacrifice credit 
policy on the altar of perpetually cheap 
money,” Allan Sproul, president of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, warned 
at the annual meeting of L.I.A. “The 
country cannot afford to keep money 
cheap if the counterpart of that action 
is a progressive deterioration in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar,” he said. 

After reviewing federal reserve credit 
policies, he said that many life com- 
panies have become so big, and their 
operations so charged with a public in- 
terest, as to inhibit their recourse “to 


the market practices of investors with 
smaller aggregates of capital funds and 
with no public responsibilities. 

“It is true that you could not promise 
to hold forever the government securi- 
ties which you purchased during the war 
or after the war. No one, I believe, 
expected you to remain frozen into a 
disproportionate holding of government 
securities. Looking at it from my side of 
the fence, however, you might have been 
expected not to use long-term govern- 
ment securities as if they were short- 
term investments. You might have been 
expected not to try to unload long-term 
securities in chunks of $5 million, $10 
million, $15 million, $20 million or more 
on short notice whenever you wished. 
Such shifts in holdings, as some of you 
recognized, require time and marketing.” 

He suggested that some companies 
probably relied on the monetary authori- 
ties feeling forced to intervene to pre- 
serve order in the market so‘ that the 
companies could continue with safety to 
draw long-term rates of interest on what 
were being treated as short-term invest- 
ments. “That is trying to eat your cake 
and have it, too,” he said. 





Grange Insurers Organize 


Grange Mutual Insurance Group, an 
association of grange mutual insurers 


selling to grange members only, has 
been incorporated in Oregon. Attend- 
ing the initial meeting were representa- 


tives of Grange Insurance Assn. of 
Washington, Grange Mutual Life of 
Idaho and Grange Mutual Fire of 
Oregon. 


Vern Livesay, president of Grange 
Mutual Fire of Oregon, was elected 
president and Frank McCartney, secre- 
tary of Grange Insurance Assn. of Se- 
attle, secretary. 


Canadian Tax Ruling Favors 
Employe on Annuity Issue 


The Canadian income tax appeal 
board has ruled that annuity payments 
made by a company on behalf of an 
employe cannot be construed as part of 
the employe’s income for income tax 
purposes. 

The income tax department submit- 
ted that annuity payments were gain or 
remuneration, but the appeal board 
would not agree because should the an- 
nuitant die before the annuity was due, 
the employer would be refunded all the 
premiums paid. Neither could the pay- 
ments be held as personal or living ex- 
penses within the meaning of the in- 
come war tax act. 
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Shands President of Life Counsel Assn. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


income, all such income for the year, in- 
cluding renewal commissions, is charged 
against him. 3. Net earnings from self- 
employment income must exceed $600 in 





except possibly for those months during 
which he actually works as a salesman, 
E. J. Schmuck, general counsel of 
Acacia Mutual said. 

The principal question with regard to 
agents’ benefits under OASI, he said, 
was whether receipt of renewal com- 
missions by a retired agent under 75 
years of age would result in loss of 
OASI benefits. The law provides for 
the loss of benefits in any month in 
which more than $50 in wages are re- 
ceived by the individual for services 
rendered or self-employment income in 
excess of $50 is charged to the indi- 
vidual. The conditions differ under 
which renewal commissions paid as 
wages or as self-employment income 
will disqualify a retired agent from re- 
ceiving benefits. 

Discussing wages, Mr. Schmuck said: 
“Turning first to the loss of benefits by 
reason of the receipt of wages, for dis- 
qualification to operate, the retired agent 
must: render current services, as an 
employe, for which his compensation, 
other than renewal commissions, ex- 


ceeds $50. The conditions being satis- 
fied, social security benefits will be lost 
for only the month or months in which 
the services are rendered. Assuming 
the absence of conditions for the pay- 
ent of renewal commissions, neither 
the receipt nor the amount of such com- 
missions on either old or new policies 
sold as an employe will affect the indi- 
vidual’s right to social security bene- 
fits.” 


Self-Employment Income 


The essential factors concerning self- 
employment income paid to a retired 
OASI beneficiary were summarized as 
follows. 1. Though renewal commis- 
sions earned by an independent con- 
tractor prior to retirement are earnings 
from self-employment in the year in 
which paid, they will not cause a loss 
of social security benefits if the indi- 
vidual performs no services as an inde- 
pendent contractor during the taxable 
years. 2. If the individual performs any 
services as an independent contractor 
for which he receives self-employment 
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the year before benefits are lost. 4. The 
excess of such earnings over $600, divid- 
ed by 50, fixes the maximum number o 
months for which benefits may be lost. 
5. In any event, however, benefits will 
not be lost for any month in which the 
individual did not engage in self-employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Schmuck said that in general, the 
factual situation rather than contract 
language will control in determining 
whether an agent is an employe for 
OASI purposes under the statute. 
Where there is a close question, deci- 
sions favored coverage as a statutory 
employe. A fairly large number of gen- 
eral agents and agents still maintain the 
status of independent contractors, how- 
ever, and come under the OASI law as 
self-employed. 

Usually, he said, renewal commis- 
sions, unless their payment is contingent 
upon performance by the agent in a 
later year of the contract obligation not 
related to the sale, are attributable to 
the services the agent performed when 
he sold the policy. Whether such com- 
misions are wages for self-employment 
income depends, under most agency 
contracts, on whether the agent was an 
employe or independent contractor when 
he sold the policy. The bureau has ruled 
that renewal commissions on policies 
sold by an agent who was an employe 
at the time of the sale are taxable as 
wages even though the agent has termi- 
nated his contract and severed his rela- 
tions with the company or has retired 
upon reaching age 65, or has resumed 
the status of an independent contractor, 
or has died. 


Renewal Commissions 


Conversely, renewal commissions paid 
to an agent now an employe on policies 
sold by him while an independent con- 
tractor are not wages. Mr. Schmuck 
pointed out that a question exists, how- 
ever, whether such renewal commis- 
sions paid to a former full time inde- 
pendent contractor agent of the same 
company of which he is now a statutory 
employe constitute self-employment in- 
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come subject to the OASI taxes. The 
decision of that question is pending be- 
fore the bureau. Mr. Schmuck ex- 
pressed the opinion that, despite the real 
technical question that exists, the bu- 
reau will probably rule that such re- 
newals are self-employment income. 

Whether A. & H. commissions are 
wages of an agent who became an em- 
ploye under the 1950 amendment and 
whether renewal commissions on policies 
sold by an independent contractor agent, 
paid after his death, are taxable as self- 
employment income are open questions 
which will require rulings by the bureau. 

The principle that renewal commis- 
sions are related back to the agent’s 
status when the policy was sold may im- 
pose considerable difficulty and expense 
for the companies. Separate accounting 
operations must be performed to break 
down renewals between wages and self- 
employment income. Due to agency 
turnover, some companies may even- 
tually have to report and pay OASI 
taxes on the wages of more terminated 
than active agents. There may be a 
large number of refund claims by agents 
having OASI taxes withheld on renewal 
commissions paid as wages by two or 
more companies. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 








Richmond Moore, counsel of Home 
Beneficial Life of Richmond, discussed 
the relationship of the Taft-Hartley act 
to life insurance companies and the 
practices or rulings of the courts and: 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that affect them. 

A firm line must be drawn between 
the weekly premium agent and the or- 
dinary agent, he said. The board has 
consistently held under the Wagner act, 
that weekly premium agents are em- 





ployes and subject to the act and that 








generally, ordinary agents are not syb. 
ject to it since they are independen 
contractors. However, he said genera}. 
izations are dangerous because so much 
depends upon the nature of the cop. 
tract under which they work, the duties 
imposed upon them, and the extent to 
which the company supervises and cop. 
trols their work. In the special circym. 
stances of the Phoenix Mutual decision, 
ordinary agents were regarded as bein 
subject to the act but the settlement oj 
the Nola Patterson complaint left yp. 
resolved the question of whether ordj. 
nary agents of the various companies 
were employes under the act. In any 
event it depends in a large measure upon 
the contractual arrangement in each 
case. 

In determining what shall constitute 
a bargaining unit he said there has been 
a definite trend from smaller to the 
broadest possible geographic area be. 
ing called a unit. Though Originally 
certifications were made on the basis of 
a district, or all of the districts in a 
city, the recent pronouncements by the 
board indicate the view that the proper 
unit is that most nearly approximating a 
company wide unit that attending cir. 
cumstances will permit. 

He said that it seems well established 
that clerical employes will be regarded 
as a Separate unit from the agents, since 
there is so little community of interest, 


More Subjects Bargainable 


There is also a grave doubt being cast 
by the current decisions, said Mr. 
Moore, upon the whole concept of man- 
agement prerogatives and what is ex- 
clusively within them and therefore not 
subject to bargaining. Many matters 
which have heretofore been regarded as 
having only a remote effect upon work- 
ing conditions are now being included in 
the definition of bargainable subjects, 

Subject to certain restrictions, as part 
of the employer’s obligation to bargain 
in good faith, the board has consistently 
held that the employer is under a duty 
to furnish information relative to wages 
which are clearly a bargainable issue, 
There are certain limitations to this rule, 
however, he said. Correspondingly, un- 
ions are under an obligation to bargain 
in good: faith, Where they use the 
familiar technique of claiming they have 
secured contracts with other insurance 
companies which - are more favorable 
than what the bargaining employer is 
willing to concede, it would appear that 
the same duty would rest on the union 
to produce those contracts if the com- 
pany so requests, and the information 
is otherwise unavailable to it. If the 
union refuses, he said, it not only great- 
ly weakens their bargaining effective- 
ness but may also serve as a basis for 
an unfair charge against the union. 


Favor Broad Units 


On the question of decertification of 
the union as a bargaining agent, the 
board’s policy favors a unit most nearly 
approximating a company wide group. 
It may refuse to decertify certain non- 
union districts. 

One of the favorite devices of unions 
in work stoppages, he said, is for agents 
on strike to retain in their possession the 
debit books, ordinary premium receipts, 
policy loan receipts, rate manuals and . 
other records relating to their debits. 

This creates serious problems, for 
without the records it is usually impos- 
sible for the company to know the 


_ Status of its contracts with the policy- 
holders. The policyholders, as innocent 


third persons, may suffer. From a stfa- 
tegic standpoint the union considers this 
among its best weapons to put pressure 
upon the employer to accede to the 
union demands. And from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint the individual agents 
themselves feel much safer about theif 
reinstatement so long as they hold theif 
books; for without those books, replace- | 
ment is a complicated proposition for 
the company to handle. 

The company, in such cases, may 
premise a case upon the basis thé 
the books and records belong to tt 
that they are illegally withheld, that 
they are indispensable to the continu 
operation of the business, that the por 
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jcyholders who are innocent but inter- 
ested parties may suffer severely, and 
that there being no adequate remedy in 
law the injunctive process of equity 
should afford release to prevent irrepa- 
rable harm. The union is likely to claim 

economic interest in the books, and, 
if at all tenable, to assert that injunc- 
tive release should be denied because 
the controversy is a labor dispute. 

In all the cases which have come to 
Mr. Moore’s attention, the company has 
been uniformly successful in obtaining 
an equitable release of the books from 
state courts. In some instances, the 
court has, instead of ordering an imme- 
diate return of the books to the com- 

y, ordered them to be held in the 
custody of the court with both sides 
having reasonable access, but in each 
instance the company has ultimately 
gotten back its records. Once the com- 
pany is in a position to secure informa- 
tion from the books, there is really little 
purpose in the union’s continued opposi- 
tion. The court, of course, will afford 
agents opportunities to block off the 
pooks and where necessary, require that 
they account to the company. 


Trading With the Enemy Act 


A paper that considers the trading 
with the enemy act as it affects life 
jnsurance policies was presented by 
Elizabeth V. Doogan, counsel for United 
States Life. 

Miss Doogan noted that the trading 
with the enemy act vests in the cus- 
todian such “broad and discretionary” 
powers that in most cases little recourse 
is left to a company when served with 
a vesting order other than to comply. 
The odds in event of litigation are 
heavily in favor of the custodian, since 
the courts have been zealous in guarding 
the war powers of government. A reason 
for the lack of litigation, according to 
Miss Doogan, is found in the act itself 
which “provides seemingly complete 
protection to the holder of property who 
complies with a demand for payment 
pursuant to the provisions of a vesting 
order.” 

The first group of tax lien cases re- 
viewed concludes that the cash sur- 
render value of a life policy is not subject 
to “distraint for income tax deficiencies,” 
and that the government has refused to 
impose penalties against companies for 
non-compliance with its demands for 
such value. 


Government Remedy 


Although the courts have been re- 
luctant to impose a .penalty against 
companies in tax cases, the paper states 
the government is not without a remedy. 
Under a section of the revenue code, 
it can file an action to enforce a lien. 

In bankruptcy cases, the custodian, 
under an order vesting “all rights, title, 
and interest in which an enemy alien or 
foreign national has property interests, 
stands in place of the trustee and may 
demand the right to exercise all inci- 
dence of ownership which the enemy 
alien or foreign national could have 
exercised.” 

The paper concludes with the hope for 
a modification of the act “in view of the 
unusual nature” of the life policy. 


Dual Qualification 


Addressing the annual meeting of 
Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel, Ralph 
‘A. Church, counsel Equitable Life of 
Towa, reported that the problem of dual 
qualification under both corporation and 
insurance laws actually exists in Cali- 
fornia and West Virginia. Mr. Church 
expressed himself as being surprised to 
find that the supposed problem was so 
limited and said that he had no reason 
to anticipate such a result. In search- 
ing for an explanation, he concluded 
that it offers proof of the continued 
efforts of the insurance business and its 
trade associations to sponsor progres- 
Sive insurance legislation designed to 
climinate conflicts in state statutes in 
the interest of the insurance companies 
and the public. 

In connection with adoption by sev- 
eral states of the uniform unauthorized 
Msurers process act recommended by 


National Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Church commented that 
the validity of this act has not yet been 
passed upon by the S. Supreme 
Court, but in view of the language and 
reasoning of the Supreme Court in the 
Travelers Health case and its prior de- 
cisions in the ‘Robertson and other cases, 
it was reasonable to anticipate that the 
constitutionality of the act will be ulti- 
mately sustained by the court. 

In view of this act and the reciprocal 
type of statute that has been adopted by 
10 states, Mr. Church concluded that in 
the future that licensing in some form, 
subjection to regulation and taxation to 
some extent of the foreign insurers in 
other states will be the rule and non- 
licensing the exception. 


Roetz Retires from Old Line 


J. S. Roetz, who has been manager 
of the protected home loan department 
of Old Line Life of Milwaukee and 
proprietor of an agency in the home 
office building, will retire at the end 
of the year after 23 years of association 
with the company. The Roetz agency 
and its. personnel will be taken over 
by Gordon S. Stark, a loan supervisor 
for Old Line Life until he left three 
years ago to operate A. P. Stark Co., 
property management and insurance 
agency founded by his late father. 





Conn. General 
Slashes Most Rates 


Connecticut General has slashed rates 
for the bulk of its policies in premium 
reductions ranging up to 7% of the pre- 
vious schedule. These reductions are 
unusual in that they provide for the 
first time relatively larger benefits to 
older persons than to the younger ages. 
This is due to the continued improve- 
ment in mortality, especially notable 
among persons in the middle and older 
age groups. 

Illustrative of the change in rates is a 
comparison of the new and old guar- 
anteed annual premium for $10,000 in- 
surance under two popular plans: 


Age at Ordinary Life 20 Pay Life 

Issue Old New Old New 
25 165.60 57.9 284.0 271.30 
35 222.40 16.5 341.50 333.90 
45 323.50 309.80 432.00 416.30 
55 494.90 470.10 572.80 531.60 
65 802.70 756.50 828.80 781.20 





Adopt New Pa. Premium Tax 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Republi- 
can majority in Pennsylvania’s state 
senate has revived and passed a once- 
discarded insurance premium tax for 
domestic life companies and mutuals. 

The bill was passed by the house last 


summer but goes back to it for ap- 
proval of amendments. It ends the 12- 
mill exemption Pennsylvania companies 
have at present. Out-of-state companies 
are paying 2% in premium taxes, while 
Pennsylvania companies now pay 8 
mills. 

The vote on final passage was 28 to 
20, with Democratic members voting 
solidly against it. 


Insurance Directory Ready 
for Baltimore-Washington — 


The Baltimore-Washington insurance 
telephone directory with up-to-date 
listings of persons and companies in the 
insurance field is off the press. Copies 
of this publication may be obtained for 
$1 each from the National Underwirter 
Co., 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, O. 


Offers New Juvenile Policy 

Midland National of South Dakota 
is now issuing a “five for one at 21” 
contract with $1,000 insurance (except 
age 0 is $250 the first year) increasing 
to $5,000 at age 21. Premiums are level 
to age 65, at which time the policy be- 
comes paid-up for $5,000. a 

At age 21 the insured has the option 
of converting to $4,362 endowment at 
age 65, with no change in annual pre- 
miums. 
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Based on his production, the qualified Lincoln 
National representative is given Group life in- 
surance. He is also entitled to hospital and sur- 


gical expense coverage for himself and family. 


These worth-while benefits provide another 
reason for our proud claim that LL is geared 


to help its field men. 
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Why Expect Immunity for Life Insurance? 


It’s quite possible that the improved 
survival rate of agents and better per- 
sistency of business that would result 
from the proposed liberalizations in 
New York expense limitation statute 
would offset any increase in cost to 
policyholders. It would certainly be real 
nice if things should turn out that way. 
But suppose they shouldn’t; what then? 
Is there any reason why the life in- 
surance business should be considered 
immune to the effects of inflation and 
the consequent burden of additional 
costs? Other types of business pass 
these cost increases along to their cus- 
tomers. Why should life insurance pol- 
icyholders expect any different treat- 
ment? 

Every other line of business, includ- 
ing those that are operating in the 
most efficient manner, have found it 
to be necessary, even inevitable, for the 
consumer to bear part or all of the bur- 
den of the additional cost that has been 
imposed on every phase of business 
operations. For life companies to be 
forced into the position that they are 
the one business whose price to the 
public must not be raised in spite of 
the known and hard fact that the 
operating cost of life insurance com- 
panies have advanced is unreasonable 
and unrealistic. 

Not only are the life companies hit 
by inflation, the same as all other busi- 
nesses but they are providing the pub- 
lic with a product and service that was 
undreamed of when the present pat- 
tern of expense limitation was _ set. 
Surgery costs more when done by a 
surgeon than it did when it was done, 
as was the case only a few hundred 
years ago, by the village barber. 
Obstetricians charge more than mid- 
wives. Today’s Ford car is considerably 
more costly than the Model T. Nobody 
complains too loudly about the dif- 
ferences in cost, because the extra costs 
are well worth while. And so is life 
insurance that is sold by a trained, com- 
petent, career agent, familiar with setile- 

ment options and estate problems. Why 
shouldn’t the public pay more for his 
services? And why shouldn’t the pub- 
lic pay more to a company that devises 
and handles settlement options and all 
the changes connected with them, plus 
the various forms of service that have 
come into being in the last generation? 

A life insurance program today in- 
volves not only selling a policy and then 
forgetting about it. It means integrat- 
ing the new insurance with what the 
man already has and not only that but 
very often working it in with his social 


security, National Service Life insur- 
ance and company retirement benefit 
plans. 


The reluctance that has been ex- 
hibited toward letting costs to the pol- 
icyholders increase appears to be rooted 
in an unreasoning dread that once the 
companies are given a little more lee- 
way than they now have they will pro- 
ceed to go haywire in the matter of 
expenses and start throwing money 
around with the same reckless abandon 
that brought on the Armstrong in- 
vestigation in New York back in 1905-6. 
There were references to “extravagance” 
at the recent hearings of the Condon 
committee of the New York legislature 
in connéction with revising the ex- 
pense limitation law. 

But it seems to have been forgotten 
that even if life company executives 
were determined to bring back the bad 
old days—and we know of none that 
want to—it would be impossible for 
them to do so under the modest liberal- 
izations contemplated in the proposed 
legislation. And anyway, they are 
operating in a gold-fish bowl and they 
know it. 

But there is one point that should 
silence even the most cynical who would 
argue that human nature is still the 
same and if you give a man an inch 
he will take an ell. That point is that 
what provided the funds for the pre- 
Armstrong extravagances were the ton- 
tine dividend funds. These funds were 
mostly payable so far in the future and 
were so nearly in the nature of a lot- 
tery that they offered a flagrant entice- 
ment to any one with not too keen a 
sense of obligation to the policyholders. 

Today there are no such things as 
tontine dividend funds. There is no 
temptation at all from this source today. 

Not many sales are made or lost over 
a difference of a few cents in annual net 
costs per $1,000 of life insurance but 
companies are nevertheless very much 
adware of the danger of pricing them- 
selves, if not out of the market, at least 
out of the range of the more cost-con- 
scious section of their normal market. 
A policyholder doesn’t mind buying his 
insurance from good old Joe even if his 
price is a little on the high side but 
there’s a limit to how much out of line 
with its normal competition a company 
can get without having it affect its 
volume of sales. 

We feel that the record of the life 
companies in the matter of price com- 
petition is a good one. It will stand 
comparison with that of any other prod- 
uct on the market. 


It has already been pointed out by 
many that in 1901 Travelers, a typical 
company issuing non-participating pol- 
icies only, was charging $21.28 for a 
$1,000 ordinary life policy at age 35. 
Its price for the same policy in suc- 
ceeding decades was $21.90 in 1911, 
$20.11 in 1921, $19.11 in 1931, $22.24 in 
1941 and $22.26 in 1951. In other words, 
this company has increased the cost 
of a $1,000 ordinary life policy at age 35 
only 98 cents in the last 50 years. 

Without having all the data neces- 
sary to justify the statement, it can very 
safely be said that no other important 
industry can point to such an outstand- 
ingly favorable record as to costs to 
the public over the last half century. 
The Travelers non-participating rate 
compares, of course, with the prices 
charged, dividends considered, by the 
participating companies. 

There is a natural economic level 
for prices of all products. Price and 
expense controls can stem the tide to a 
limited extent one way or the other. 
We know that cartels and other com- 
bines can hold prices up beyond their 
normal economic level but only rarely, 
as in the case of diamonds, can the 
control be rigidly enforced. There is 
tremendous economic pressure pushing 
prices toward their natural level and of 
course the pressure increases as the 
spread between the artificial and nor- 
mal levels widens. If it is in the cards, 
economically speaking, for life insurance 
costs to go up because of inflationary 
pressures and the higher cost of selling 
and servicing an improved product, an 
unrealistic limitation law can only prove 
harmful, in the long run, to the policy- 
holders. 

It would certainly not be the inten- 
tion of the state of New York to force 
companies to sell a stripped-down pol- 
icy through poorly trained and under- 
paid agents, but that could be the re- 
sult of an unwisely restrictive attitude. 
The result would probably be to in- 
crease costs anyway, because fewer 
people would buy the poorer quality 
product from the poorer quality agents, 
just as an automobile company would 
go out of business today if it tried to 
build and sell Model T Fords, no mat- 
ter how popular they may have been 
years ago. 

The terrific pressure put upon life 
insurance, as on all businesses, by in- 
flation, will sooner or later force the 
companies to find more money with 
which to meet constantly rising costs. 
We hope that these costs can be offset 
by improved investment earnings and 
by greater efficiency resulting from 
better survival of agents and better 
persistency of business, but if there 
has to be an increase in cost the only 
place to get it is from policyholders and 


a 
prospective policyholders. Thus far, 
there has been no indication that pol. 
icyholders would take an unreasonable 
or hostile attitude toward such increases 
They could hardly expect that life jp. 
surance would be the one product of 
all the things that they spend money 
for that would be immune to the effect 
of inflation. There is every reason to 
believe that sales would follow the same 
course, whether prices were raised a 
little or not. The proof of this statement 
lies in the sales records being made 
by all the important business corpora. 
tions, all of which have increased their 
prices, mostly from 10 to 30%. 

The hearings that have been held on 
the question of whether section 213 of 
the New York insurance law should not 
be liberalized have been almost a moun- 
tain of statistics. Life insurance is, of 
course, a business of statistics and so it 
should not be surprising that figures 
to establish or sustain this, that, or the 
other point have been_ submitted 
throughout the hearing. 

To those in the life insurance busj- 
ness they were doubtless enlightening 
but to the layman they are only be. 
wildering and incomprehensible. To 
establish its case more clearly in the 
minds of everyone, the life insurance 
business, through its various organiza- 
tions, should establish definitely what 
sort, of an increase it needs so as to 
function on the normal basis. 

Perhaps those in the life insurance 
business feel that this can be done only 
through elaborate mathematical  cal- 
culations, but the public would under- 
stand the whole matter very much bet- 
ter if the companies would say that 
they must have an increase in the price 
of an ordinary life policy at age 35 of 
so much a thousand, explaining how 
costs have gone up in the last 50 years 
only about $1 a thousand and it is now 
obviously time for another increase, 
There should be no public reaction 
against this and it would be something 
that the public could readily under- 
stand. 

The amount of the need not even be 
expressed in percentages. Every buyer 
and owner of life insurance understands 
what a cents per thousand figure means 
and any actuary in the life insurance 
business knows almost without study- 
ing it over thoroughly, how much of an 
increase would be needed to put the life 
companies in the position where they 
belong so far as meeting additional ex- 
penses and increasing compensation to 
agents is concerned. 

How much more the agent should get 
and in what form he should receive it 
is really a separate matter. That is, 
first of all, the companies operating in 
New York state must decide that they 
are willing to increase the cost of life 
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—— 
surance to the public if that should 
je necessary and that what they are 
sking is reasonable and as a matter 
of fact unusually modest as compared 
jo any other business of similar size 
yd importance. When and if such an 
crease becomes effective part of it 
gould be used for general operating 
expenses and the major part to liberal- 
ze the compensation of agents. 

It is not wishful thinking to believe 
that the companies and the agents can 
get together on the question of com- 
pensation. But first there must be a 
willingness on the part of all concerned 
to face squarely the possibility, to say 
the least, that liberalizations in the law 
wil result in policyholders paying more 


money for their life insurance here- 
after. 

It may well be that the various good 
effects of expense liberalization, includ- 
ing better agent survival and policy 
persistency, would offset the increase in 
cost to the public that would otherwise 
occur. But that might not happen and 
anyway it is a hard concept to sell to 
the legislature. The more politically 
sagacious course would appear to be to 
face the possibility and even the likeli- 
hood of an insurance in cost to the pub- 
lic, arrive at a reasonable maximum 
figure for this increase, supported so 
far as possible with sound data, and 
then defend it, not in an apologetic 
way but aggressively and outspokenly. 











__ PERSONALS 


A, J. Jensen, North Dakota commis- 
sioner, has issued a statement denying 
reports that he will be a candidate for 
governor in 1952. 


Lewis Cotlow, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life New York City, was featured in 
an article in the New York Herald 
Tribune in connection with his new 
flm taken during his latest trip among 
the head-shrinking Indians of South 
America. 


James B. Hallet, attorney for Trav- 
ders and a former general counsel of 
National Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
took two days off from his duties as an 
amy captain at Camp Holabird, near 
Baltimore, to attend the annual meeting 
of the Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel. 


Charles F. Williams, chairman of 
Western .& Southern Life, is recuper- 
ating from a heart attack at Good Sa- 
maritan hospital, Cincinnati, which he 
sustained in his home. Mr. Williams 
was in the hospital a short time ago and 
was permitted to return home. 

R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., president of 
Life of Georgia, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

J..R. Townsend, Sr., retired Indian- 
apolis general agent for Equitable of 
Iowa, has been appointed Indianapolis 
city park superintendent. He has been 
a high school and college athletic di- 
rector and maintains his interest in 
fecreation, organizing junior sports 
competition in Indianapolis. 
Modernization of the Missouri legis- 
lature by the adoption of the one-house 
system is being urged by Stratford Lee 
Morton, St. Louis general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual, who was a delegate to 
the state constitutional convention of 
1943-44 that wrote a new constitution for 
Missouri. He outlined the advantages 
of the unicameral system in a talk before 
a group of labor, industrial and civic 
leaders Dec. 7. 


DEATHS 











SWIFT HOOPER, 47, partner in 
Hooper Bros., state managers of World 
at Winston-Salem, N. C., died after a 
long illness. 

ROBERT B. AUGUSTINE, 59, well 
known Richmond, Va., local agent, died 
from a heart attack at his home. He 
was for many years district manager 
there for Mutual Life and still repre- 
sented that company at the time of his 
death. He was a former director of 
Virginia Life & Casualty. 

WALTER McELREATH, 84, gen- 
eral counsel and member of the board 
of Life of Georgia, died of a heart at- 
tack, Mr. McElreath was a founder of 
the company 60 years ago. 

GEORGE HOAGUE, 77, retired gen- 
eral counsel of New England Mutual, 





died at Sarasota, Fla. He graduated 
from Harvard College and from Har- 
vard law school and in 1899 became as- 
sociated with Reginald Foster, counsel 
of New England. He was appointed as- 
sistant counsel in 1927 and held several 
offices in the company before becoming 
general counsel in 1942. He retired in 
1948. 

ARTHUR F. HALL, 71, retired ac- 
tuary for North American Life of Cana- 
da, died at Toronto. 


THOMAS H. SILVER, president of 
Lumber Mutual Casualty of New York, 
who died at the age of 66, was a direc- 
tor of Manhattan Life. 

JOSEPH P. ALTMAN, 69, of the 
auditing department of Metropolitan 
Life, died in St. Mary’s hospital, Brook- 
lyn, after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Altman had been with Metropolitan 
for 42 years and for 12 years had been 
chairman of the Home Office Veterans 
Association, 


GEORGE G. LEVY, 84, who was 
instrumental in developing the district 
agency system in the New York area 
for John Hancock, died at his home in 
Asbury Park, N. J. He was Elizabeth, 
N. J., manager when he retired in 1939. 

Mr. Levy began as an agent in the 
first New York district agency in 1890. 
In 1897, he became assistant superinten- 
dent there. As assistant superintendent 
in charge, he opened the Yonkers office 
in 1903 and became superintendent there 
in 1904. He stayed at Yonkers for 33 
years before going to Elizabeth, his 
last post. 


WILLIAM B. HINCEMAN, SR,, 
52, district manager at Roanoke, Va., 
for Pilot Life, died in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital there. 

MAURICE STOLZMAN, 58, district 
manager for John Hancock at Flushing, 
died after two days of a vacation at 
St Petersburg, Fla. 

OTTO E. SEILER, 62, Chicago 
broker, died after a year’s illness at 
Carle Memorial hospital in Champaign, 
Ill. He started in 1918 with Phoenix 
Mutual at Des Moines and was made 
Minneapolis manager for that company 
in 1919. In 1929 he became Chicago 
manager of National Life and was later 
manager of the life department of 
Marsh & McLennan. He started his 
own brokerage business in 1933 and 
continued in it until illness forced his 
retirement a year ago. He had long 
been an active sports figure both as 
coach and official. He was a star half- 
back for the University of Illinois 40 
year ago. One of his two sons, Robert 
L. Seiler, is a general agent for Paul 
Revere Life in Chicago. 

DAVID A. BROWN, 71, formerly head 
of the insurance department of Texas 
Co., died in New York. He joined the oil 
company in 1916 as the one employe in 
the insurance department. When he re- 


tired seven years ago the department 
comprised several hundred. 

MISS RUTH HOFFMAN, 47, chief li- 
cense clerk in the Wisconsin department, 
died at her home at Madison after a 
long illness. She had been with the 
department 25 years. 

HARRY E. HEUSTED, 69, former dis- 
trict manager of Aetna Life at Water- 
town, N. Y., died following an operation. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Salary Not Only Income Source 


Agents should be careful to list all ot 
the income a key man receives from his 
firm when they apply for a large amount 
of insurance on his life. 

If there is too great a disproportion 
between the amount of insurance asked 
for and the salary of the individual the 
underwriter may decide that the key man 
is not as indispensible as the large 
amount of insurance makes it appear. 

For example, a man earning $8,000 
probably doesn’t warrant $100,000 of 
life insurance as a key man. However, 
as has happened, if the agent can get 
added facts and show that the man has 
a profit sharing interest in the business 
which adds another $10,000 to his in- 
come, as well as a share in a company 
bonus there may be ample justification 
for the $100,000 of insurance. 








Pacific Mutual Archeology 


Pacific Mutual Life may be able to 
take credit for establishing a mising 
link between the Indian inhabitants of 
California at the time the Spaniards 
arrived and the Indians who occupied 
the region in prehistoric times. While 
excavating for one of the buildings in 
the Norwalk Square shopping center be- 
ing constructed by Pacific Mutual in 
Los Angeles, bulldozers uncovered an 
ancient Indian burial ground. The relics 
are said by the Archeology Survey 
Assn. of Southern California to date 
from burials long before the advent of 
the Spanish. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
this was the site of an Indian super- 
market. 





Fluctuating Retirement Fund 


A new talking point that life com- 
panies will have to compete with in 
selling group annuities and pension 
trusts has been thought up by Investors 
Diversified Services of Minneapolis, for- 
merly Investors Syndicate. 

With the object of providing invest- 
ments that will inflate along with infla- 
tion and thus attempt to offset some of 
the disadvantages of fixed income in- 
vestments, I.D.S. has brought out what 
it describes as a “balanced income” pro- 
gram. 

The plan undertakes to supply a sup- 
plementary fluctuating income by in- 
vesting part of pension fund contribu- 
tions in investment trust shares and 
by distributing fluctuating benefits de- 
rived both from investment income and 
also from liquidation of shares on an 
actuarial basis during retirement. 


Will G. Farrell Award 
to Kellogg Van Winkle 


Kellogg Van Winkle, Los Angeles 
manager of Equitable Society, has been 
given the Will G. 
Farrell award by 
the life insurance 
committee of the 
Los Angeles cham- 
ber of commerce. 


The award was 
established adecade © 
ago by the late 


Will G. Farrell to 
go to an outstand- 


ing life insurance 
man in Los An- 
geles who. dis- 





tinguished himself 
during the year in 
: civic affairs outside 
his professional duties. 

Mr, Van Winkle has been chairman 
of the legislative committees of the Cali- 
fornia and Los Angeles Assn. of Life 
Underwriters and Life Managers Assn. 
there and is on the industry committee 
that collaborated with the California de- 
partment in compiling the study manual 
for applicants for life and disability li- 
cense, used by the department in its 
examinations. 


K. Van Winkle 


American College Names 
Young Publications Head 


American College of Underwriters has 
appointed James R. Young director of 
publications. Mr. 
Young entered the 
business as an 
agent for Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in 
1937. In 1939, he 
studied and taught 
through an eco- 
nomics fellowship 
at Southern Meth- 
odist university, re- 
ceiving his M.A. 
there in 1940. He 
taught business ad- 
ministration at the 
University of Chat- 
tanooga in 1940-41, 
and in 1941-42, he taught at Centre Col- 
lege of Kentucky. 

Following naval service, Mr. Young 
joined Indiana university as a teacher 
and graduate student in economics, In 
1947, he was named insurance lecturer 
at Louisiana State university, and while 
there, he helped prepare a survey on the 
insurance buyer in Baton Rouge. Since 
last year, he had been doing educational 
and agency work for Rio Grande Na- 
tional Life at Dallas. 





James R. Young 
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Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 
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THE NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Provides its Underwriters — 





@ Generous First-year Commissions 

@ Full Renewals to the I5th Year 

@ Group Life-Accident-Health Protection 

@ A Life Income Pension Plan 

@ Prize-winning Sales Helps 

@ A FULL Sales Kit, Including Life, Accident, Health, 
Hospitalization, Group Life, Group A & H, Salary 
Savings 


Managerial Openings in Newly-opened Midwestern Territory. Write 
Direct to Home Office; L. J. Myklebust, 940 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


NORTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1906 


D. M. MORGAN, President 
Heme Office: Northern Life Tower 





Seattle, Weshington | 
* 
LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH 


Issued together at a substantial saving, 
or separately 
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Northwestern Mutual Home 


Office Bomb Drill Held 


MILWAUKEE-—In the first air raid 
precautionary drill for the 1,500 home 
office employes of Northwestern Mutual 
Life, the eight floors of the block square 
building were cleared in about seven 
minutes and the employes assembled in 
shelter areas in the basement. The civil 
defense coordinating committee of the 
company is headed by William W. Cary, 
secretary of the board. 

Some 275 employes have been trained 
as building civil defense workers, in- 
cluding 150 wardens, two fire brigades 
and two rescue squads and many first 
aid teams organized with the assistance 
of the company’s medical staff. Every 
employe has been given an air raid 
card with instructions as to how best to 
protect himself and what shelter area he 
is to reach by a designated route. 

A communications center has been set 
up in the sub-basement. Battery power- 
ed telephones to upper floors have been 
provided and combination battery-line 
radios are provided to receive outside 
messages. Special bells in elevator shafts 
and sirens installed in the ventilating 
ducts make up the alarm system. The 
shelter areas are fully equipped with 
emergency supplies as suggested by the 
national civilian defense authorities. 

To protect the records of some 2 
million insured and about $2% billion 
of investments, microfilming is now in 
progress. The films are being stored in 
the vault of a small town Wisconsin 
bank. 


Field Training Conference 
Held by Metropolitan Life 


Metropolitan Life recently held a 
week long conference for 125 field train- 
ing representatives and 25 home office 
and field supervisors at Cincinnati. The 
company’s training activities were re- 
viewed and plans and projects for 1952 
were discussed. New plans include clinic 
courses for managers in business in- 
surance, a correspondence course for 
fieid men, and a course for newly ap- 
pointed managers. Karl H. Kreder, 3rd 
vice-president, was in charge. 








Buy Land for Passageway 
Provident L. & A. has purchased 
the plot of ground between the home 
office building and the company’s new 
office building. Plans have been made 
to construct a passageway between the 
two buildings at ground level. Currently 
they are joined at the third floor level. 


Occidental Christmas Bonus 


Occidental of California presented 
Christmas bonus checks to all salaried 
hhome office employes who joined the 
company before Dec. 1. A half month’s 
salary or $100, whichever was smaller, 
was given for more than a year’s service, 
while proportionate amounts were given 
for less service. 


Penn Mutual Up 37.8% 


Penn Mutual’s paid-for production in 
November was $28,377,593. This was a 
gain of 37.8%. 


Lincoln Nat'l Club Elects 


Lincoln National Life’s Loyal Service 
Club, which consists of employes who 
have completed 25 years of service with 
the company, has elected E. L. Carvin, 
president; Agnes Kinder, vice-president, 
and Esther Kruse, secretary-treasurer. 


General American Life held a Christ- 
mas. dinner dance for 500 employes at 
St. Louis. 


Atlantic Life and North American 
Life of Toronto have joined Life Insur- 
ance Assn. of America. 

















Life & Casualty Elects 
Byrne Vice-President 


Life & Casualty has elected J. Pp 
Byrne agency vice-president. In his 
new position, Mr. 
Byrne will work 
with the division 
managers and as- 
sist Guilford Dud- 
ley, Jr., executive 
vice-presi- 
dent in the selec- 
tion and _ training 
of field personnel. 
He has been super- 
intendent of agen- 
cies. Mr. Byrne 
joined the company 
in 1938 as an agent 
and became a su- 
perintendent, state 
ordinary agent, district manager, and 
field supervisor. He is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt university and a veteran of 
the first world war. 


J. P. Byrne 





General American Changes 


General American Life has appointed 
John S. Masterson loan manager 
Howard Sanders supervisor of ledgers, 
and William L. Eming acting -service 
manager. The changes were prompted 
by the retirement of Fred B. Jansen, 
assistant comptroller. 


Bagby Assistant Treasurer 


Wesley S. Bagby has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Pacific Mutual. 
He will function as administrative as- 
sistant to the administrative committee 
and will continue as manager of the 
policy issue department. 

He has been with Pacific Mutual since 
1927. In 1946 he became manager of 
underwriting, and three years later the 








What they SAY 
Concerning PAY 


“Tothe victor belongs the spoils.” 
—WM. L. MARCY, 1832 


4 
“The man who pulls the plow 
Gets the plunder.” 


HUEY P. LONG, 1934 

p 4 “To him who sells the Policy 
eS Goes ALL the gravy.” x 
—J, DeWITT MILLS, 1950 


Good producers in small and med- 
ium size cities are making more 
money than ever before, by rec- 
eiving a BIGGER SHARE of the 
premium under our new & unusual 


DIRECT CONTRACT 


a complete line of 


elife «tospitalization 
eSickness. eAccident 


~ Opportunities in Indiana, lowa, - 
Kentucky, Missouri and Ohio. 
Write to me. 


(Your reply is held ia 
confidence) 


J. DeWITT MILLS 
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jssue department also was placed under 
his management. He holds an M.B.A. 
degree from U.C.L.A and is a fellow 
of Life Office Management Assn. 

John D. ‘Rockafellow takes over as 
manager of the underwriting depart- 
ment. 


Franklin Elects Short 
Selection Vice-president 


Floyd G. Short has been elected vice- 
president in charge of underwriting of 
Franklin Life. He 
started with Frank- 
fin in 1928 imme- 
diately after his 

duation from 


Sorter College. 
He 





became chief 
gnderwriter in 1941 
and in March of 
this year was 
elected assistant 
yice-president. 

W. J. Hiller, who 
has been incapaci- 
tated by illness for 
some time, will re- 
tain his position as 
vice-president. 


Floyd G. Short 





Ogle Now Purchasing Agent 


Phil G. Ogle, formerly manager of 
the standards division of the Farm Bu- 
reau companies, has been promoted to 
purchasing agent and head of the pro- 
curement department. He joined the 
companies in 1950. He was formerly 
with Remington-Rand. 

W. Ilie Florescu succeeds Mr. Ogle 
as head of the standards division and 
Joseph H. Burns replaces him as man- 
ager of the special projects division. 





N. J. Accountants Organize 


Several company men have been ac- 
tive in preliminary organization of a 
New Jersey chapter of National Ma- 
chine Accounting Assn. The organiza- 
tion meetings have been held in the 
home office of Mutual Benefit Life at 
Newark. Raymond J. Walden, assistant 
comptroller of the company, was chosen 
head of the steering committee by rep- 
fesentatives from 17 major companies. 
The steering committee is drawing up a 
flominative slate to be acted upon early 
flext month. The chapter is being 
formed with the help of Harry Schneider, 
Hooper-Holmes, Morristown, who is a 
director of the New York chapter. Par- 
ticipants in the charter meeting included 
James W. O’Connor, Paul W. Clawson, 
and George A. Taaffe, all of Mutual 
Benefit. 


Neely Named Columbian Counsel 
Charles L. Neely has been named oe 
€ 

Succeeds the late Judge J. Morgan 
tevens. Mr. Neely is a member of the 

board and has been an attorney in Ten- 

flessee since 1910. He is secretary of 
the Tennessee board of bar examiners. 


Peoples Life of Washington, D. C., 
has appointed E. P. Smoot, district man- 
ager at Martinsburg, W. Va., to be su- 
perintendent of agents in the western 
division. 








Mutual Life of Canada has named 

Odgson agency secretary, suc- 

ceeding George H. Fisher, who has re- 
tired after 48 years of service. 


Equitable Society has elected Henry 
G. Wood, 2nd vice-president and secre- 
tary, to the board. 


Memphis Club Honors Four 


The following life producers received 
distinguished service awards for 1951 
at-a meeting of the Memphis Sales 
Managers Club: Lester A. ‘Rosen, Union 
entral Life; Lillian Rhea, American 
fh. 5 W. A. Mattingly, Metro- 
politan, and Russell Perry, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. It was the third award for 
Mr. Rosen, the second for Mr. Mat- 
tingly. 











LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Prudential Appoints Two 
Associate Group Managers 


Prudential has appointed James R. 
Deans and James E. Yuill associate 
group managers at Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati. Both were formerly district 
managers at New York City and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The company .has also appointed 
Robert W. Loveitt group representative 
at New York City. Fred N. Bergbauer, 
district manager at Chicago, has been 
transferred to Dallas and will move to 
St. Louis after the first of the year. 


Hancock Transfers Six 


. John Hancock has made a series of 
transfers and promotions in its field 
organization in the east and middle 
west. Six changes are involved. Louis 
Katz, Hoboken manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Yorkville (New 
York City), to succeed the late Edward 
B. Feinberg. Sylvan F. Weill, former 
manager at Columbus, will be the new 
district head at Hoboken. Regional Su- 
pervisor Owen P. Sweeney of the east 
central territory has been appointed 





Columbus manager. 

New district manager at Kansas City 
is Harold A. Meyer, previously district 
manager at Springfield, Ill. Succeeding 
Mr. Meyer at Springfield is Edmund 
R. Bergman, former Sioux City man- 
ager. Frank H. Striny, regional super- 
visor in the north central territory, is 
the new manager at Sioux City. 


Thornton to Franklin Life 


William P. Thornton has been named 
a general agent in Omaha for Franklin 
Life. He started life work in 1949 with 
New York Life at Lincoln, Neb., and 
was later transferred to Omaha to be- 
come agency instructor for the Nebraska 
branch of New York Life. He has also 
been Omaha assistant manager for New 
York Life. He is an army veteran. 








Sharpe Business Consultant 


Grant A. Sharpe has been appointed 
midwestern business insurance con- 
sultant at Chicago for Mutual Benefit 
Life. He entered life insurance in 1907 
at St. Louis and joined Mutual Benefit 
in 1925. He has been a brokerage super- 
visor, an instructor of agents and a 

7 


branch office manager, and since 1941 
has been in business insurance develop- 
ment work in the home office. He is a 
a of the Missouri bar and a 





Prudential Appoints Hill 


Sam C. Hill has been appointed Long 
Beach assistant manager for Prudential. 
He has been with Sun Life of Canada. 
He is a past president of the association 
at Saskatoon, Sask. 


Bethea Advances Howell 


Oren G. Howell has been named 
assistant manager of the Bethea agency 
of Prudential at New York City. He 
has been with Mr. Bethea for 15 years. 
Mr. Howell is a navy veteran of the last 
war. 





Barrios to New Orleans 


Life & Casualty has promoted A. L. 
Barrios, Lake Charles, La., to district 
manager of the New Orleans No. 1 dis- 
trict. He has been a superintendent at 
Lake Charles for nine years and with 
the company since 1935. 


Irwin to Columbian Nat'l 


Charles E. Irwin has been named. 
Pacific Coast group representative for 
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Columbian National. He has been in 
group sales since 1936 and has repre- 
sented Occidental at San Francisco and 
Chicago. More recently as a member of 
the group staff of California-Western 
States he has done group work in the 
Pacific northwest and Texas. 





Templeton Moved to Toledo 


Gilbert C. Templeton, Mansfield, O., 
manager for Metropolitan Life, has been 
named Toledo manager _ succeed- 
ing Thomas Murphy who has moved to 
Chicago. Mr. Templeton is immediate 
past president of the Mansfield Assn. of 
Life Underwriters. 


Blanton Joins Franklin 


T. Gale Blanton has been appointed 
general agent in Streator, IIl., for Frank- 
lin Life. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness with Metropolitan in 1940 in south- 
ern Illinois and had been Streator -as- 
sistant manager for Metropolitan until 
his present appointment. 








State Mutual Names Group Men 


State Mutual Life has appointed two 
new group representatives: James 
Beck has been assigned to Cleveland 
and A. Bradford Mosher to Atlanta. 
Both are June college graduates. 





Robert Hannan has been appointed 
Baltimore agency assistant by Manu- 
facturers Life. 


John V. Deal has been named 
Columbus district manager for Pru- 
dential. He has been Cincinnati district 
manager since 1936 and fills the vacancy 
created by retirement of James R. Kelly. 
Mr. Deal joined Prudential in 1933 
at Indianapolis. 


MANAGERS 


Los Angeles Managers Elect 
Walter Payne President 


Life Insurance Managers Assn. of Los 
Angeles has elected these officers: Presi- 











‘dent, Walter S. Payne, Prudential; vice- 


president, Lloyd Lafot, New York Life; 
secretary, Robert E. Cecil, West Coast 
Life; directors, John R. Mage, North- 
western Mutual, retiring president; 
Bruce E. Bare, New England Mutual; 
Harold W. Dougher, State Mutual, and 
Laurel Miller, Sun Life of Canada. 

Reports of the officers and committees 
showed that the association has a mem- 
bership of 85. The association presented 
Mr. Mage a plaque in appreciation of 
his leadership. 

Walter G. Gastil, Connecticut General, 
spoke on “Estate Planning.” He said 
his office is 100% an estate planning 
organization and told how that activity 
is set up. 





To Honor Leading Producers 

Life Managers & General Agents 
Assn. of Columbus, O., will hold its 
annual leaders banquet Jan 29. It is 
expected that more than 200 will attend. 





Resigns Conference Office 


William L. Hardy, newly appointed 
superintendent of agencies of West 
Coast Life, has resigned as a director of 
General Agents & Managers Confer- 
ence of N.A.L.U. because of his new 
and larger responsibilities. 

He addressed Oakland General 
Agents & Managers Assn. on the pro- 
gram of the new conference. 





Milwaukee Managers’ Slate 


Life Managers & General Agents 
Assn. of Milwaukee has voted to be- 
come a charter member of the new 
General Agents & Managers Conference 
ef N.A.L.U. 

At a dinner meeting Dec. 14, to be 
followed by an informal Christmas 
party, the nominating committee will 
submit this slate: George A. Knutsen, 


Mutual Life, president, to succeed E, P. 
Kasche, Aetna Life; George L. Grimm 
New England Mutual, and Kenneth W. 
Jacobs, Connecticut Mutual, vice-pregj. 
dents; Willard L. Momsen, Northwest. 
ern Mutual, treasurer, and Stanley 
Olyniec, Washington National, secre. 
tary. 


Visual Aids Demonstrated 


A demonstration of visual sales aids 
was given Lansing, Mich., life managers 
by George Kibbe, Marshall, state man. 
ager of State Farm Life. He stresseq 
the responsibility of life managers jn 
adequate training of new agents. 

Guests included B. H. Miller, vice. 
president and comptroller of State Farm; 
Car] Strong, insurance coordinator at 
Michigan State College and two other 
members of the college staff, and Martin 
Beckers, Flint, president of the Michi- 
gan managers association. 


Grand Rapids Group Elects 


The Managers and General Agents 
Assn. of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
elected Myron S. Kirkpatrick, Wiscon- 
sin National Life, president; Gail L, 
Shoup, Lincoln National Life, vice. 
president, and Clyde V. McElroy, Metro- 
politan, secretary. 











Seattle managers heard Austin 
Thayer, Prudential, speak on “Selecting 
the Career Underwriter.” 


SALES MEETS 


Penn Mutual Honors 14 at 
2-Day Leaders Conference 


Penn Mutual’s top first-year pro- 
ducers, 14 in number, attended a two-day 
educational conference at the home 
office. Four were leaders by volume, 
five were leaders in life produced and 
five were leaders in both. The 14 new 
members of the President’s Club were 
given a buffet luncheon and a dinner by 
President Malcom Adam. They also 
inspected the company departments and 
were shown the latest developments in 
company sales promotion and _ adver- 
tising. 














Peoples Life Managers Meet 

There were 50 district managers of 
Peoples Life of Washington, D. C., at- 
tending a company meeting in Washing- 
ton. Speakers were S. W. Hauser, com- 
pany president and Myron E. Dean, 
senior consultant of L.I.A.M.A. 


Old Line General Agents Meet 


The annual meeting of general agents 





of Old Line Life was held at Milwaukee’ 


this week. Plans for 1952 were dis- 
cussed by Paul A. Parker, agency di- 
rector, and other company officers. 


School for Bankers of Ia. Agents 


There were 14 salesmen from nine 
agencies of Bankers Life of Iowa at- 
tending a senior sales training school at 
the home office. The senior school 1s 
the second in a series of three and is at- 
tended by salesmen who are in their 
second year. Roy A. Frowick is direc- 
tor of training schools. 








Dividend Rates Corrected 


In the Nov. 30 issue of THE NATIONAL 
UnperwriTer, the rate for withdra 
and non-withdrawable funds for Mutual 
Benefit Life was reported inaccurately 
in a table showing 1952 dividend action. 
The actual rate is 3%. 





Chattanooga Council Meets 


The necessity of the life producet 
remaining outside the legal field was 
emphasized by Benjamin L. Stern 
Associated Estate Analysts of New 
York at a meeting of the Estate Plan 
ning Council of Chattanooga. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





__NEWS OF LIFE 


H. R. Smith Demonstrates 
Pennsylvanians Should Dig 


Describing the Pennsylvania market 
gs being far from covered, Horace R. 
Smith, agency superintendent of Con- 
necticut Mutual, used state figures which 
showed $13% billion in force. Speak- 
ing to the Philadelphia association, he 
noted that during 1951 there were more 
than 150,000 deaths in Pennsylvania. 
Of these deceased, 38,000 had ordinary 
insurance totaling $95 million with an 
average Of $2,500 per person. Some 
13,000 group cases covered for $27 mil- 
fion or $2,300 per person, and 100,000 
held industrial policies for a total of 
27 million, averaging $250 per person, 
or a grand average of approximately 
3980 per death claim. t 

By comparison, Mr. Smith quoted 
Philadelphia figures on television sets 
sold this year up to the middle of Sep- 
tember. At an average cost of $200 per 
get, 151,986 sets were sold, giving a 
grand total of $30 million on this one 
item alone. : 

Deploring high pressure salesmanship, 
he said it caused too much pressure to 
be applied on too few people. He said 
a few prospects reflects poor manage- 
ment. Mr. Smith advocated a widen- 
ing of the agent’s base of operations. 





New Jersey Plans Caravans 


The New Jersey Assn. has decided not 
to have its annual sales conference in 
May, 1952. Instead, the association is 
planning spring sales caravans in the 
northern and southern parts of the state 
and a campaign to develop interest in 
the sales sessions at the meeting of 
N.A.L.U. at Atlantic City in September. 





Phoenix—Andrew Wolf, Business Men’s 
Assurance, Flagstaff, who may qualify 
for the second straight year for the 
Million Dollar Round Table, addressed 
the Arizona association on “Blueprint for 


WEST COAST 
_OPPORTUNITIES 
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] SAN JOSE 


Yy Population 95,020 
Gain 40%—10 years 


Y, Outstanding in civic enterprise 

Yy industrial growth. Center of 

Y beautiful Santa Clara Valley, 

Y land of blossoms and sunshine. 

West Coast Life offers real 

Yy futures here for career under- 
writers. 


West Gast Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 









2 SAN FRANCISCO 





UNIT MANAGERS WANTED 


A large Michigan Agency selling low-cost 
life Insurance exclusively will hire two 
qualified supervisors to head up individual 
sales units in Detroit. If you are a suc- 
cessful life agent under age 35 and can 
show some experience in recruiting and 
training, this can be an unusual oppor- 
tunity for you. If you qualify, your salary 
end other remuneration will be very at- 
tractive. For full details, Address J-23, 
the National Underwriter, 175 West Jack- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 














a Million.” He said the most necessary 
factor in writing a million is wanting to 
do it. Any member of the association 
could do it, he said, using the same 
methods he now uses; he need only 
gear himself to the pace, and set out to 
write $20,000 every week. 

A life membership in W.Q.M.D.R.T. 
was awarded to Ouida Cox, Kansas City 
Life. 

Toledo, 0.—Richard B. Hardy of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life at Lima, O., dis- 
cussed selling through estate analysis. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Sherman Huff, vice- 
president of Union National Life, spoke 
on the advantages of life insurance as 
an investment against inflation. 


Boston—A rapid review of life insur- 
ance sales ideas from A to Z was pre- 
sented by B. N. Woodson, managing 
director of N.A.L.U. At the same meeting 
certificates of membership in the Wo- 
men’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table were presented to Mrs. Louise F. 
Furber, Equitable Society; Etta H. Ja- 
cobson, Massachusetts Mutual; Corinne 
V. Loomis, John Hancock; Mrs. Ruth T. 
Fishel, Massachusetts Mutual. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.— Harold P. Means, 
manager for Lafayette Life at South 
Bend and president of the state associa- 
tion, spoke on socialization of the U. S. 
economy. 

Atlanta—Royall R. Brown, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Winston-Salem, spoke on 
business insurance, estate planning and 
pensions. 


Birmingham—A panel on taxes in- 
cluded A. Key Foster, First Nationa] 
Bank of Birmingham; Wilmer Poynor, 
New York Life; R. M. Goodall, Jr., Pro- 
tective Life; Mardis Howle, Liberty Na- 
tional and Meyer Davidson, Mutual Life. 

Richmond, Va.—Daniel P. Cahill, direc- 
tor of field training of Mutual Life, spoke 
on “The Personal Equation.” 

Mr. Cahill said a man who works with- 
out close supervision needs to organize 
his time and effort and that every 
worker needs both short and long-range 
goals. 

Dodge City, Kan. — The Southwest 
Kansas association heard C. W. Hughes, 
tax consultant, speak on “Federal Taxes 
and How They Will Apply to Life In- 
surance.” 

Iola, Kan.—At a meeting of the Allen- 
Neosho County association, Leslie Nor- 
ton, Minnesota Mutual general agent at 
Iola, spoke on “Prospecting in ’51.” 

Parsons, Kan.—Ralph Willcott, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, Chanute, 2nd vice- 
president of the Kansas association, 
spoke. 

Washington—A large group of man- 
agers of the southeastern division of 
American National, accompanied by 
James A. Adams and D. J. Martino of 
the home office, attended the District of 
Columbia association December meeting. 

John D. Marsh, Lincoln National, 
N.A.L.U. secretary, introduced B. N. 
Woodson, managing director of N.A.L.U., 
who spoke on “Power Selling.” H. Bruce 
Palmer, executive vice-president of Mu- 
tual Benefit, will speak Jan. 24. 

Stockton, Cal.—Frank W. Bland, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of The National Un- 
derwriter Co. is speaking at a luncheon 
on Dec. 14. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Alden C. Palmer, 
R. & R. Service, addressed a ladies night 
meeting with about 80 in attendance. 

Wade C. Campbell, association presi- 
dent, presented service certificates to 26 
members who have completed 25 or more 
years in life insurance, 

Pontiac, Mich.—Verlin J. Harrold, 
home office general agent of Lincoln Na- 
tional, spoke on “Calling Your Shots.” 








To Speak at A.M.A. Meeting 


Robert R. Dockson, economist of 
Prudential at Los Angeles, will speak 
on business research as a tool of man- 
agement at the mid-winter general man- 
agement conference of American Man- 
agement Assn. at Los Angeles, Jan. 
14-17. 

Alan D. Harper, vice-president, se- 
curities department, Pacific Mutual Life, 
will participate in a panel on current 
factors in business financing. 


Neal D. Brubaker has been named 
Cleveland assistant manager for Mutual 
Life. He was formerly at Akron for 
the company. 








EVERYBODY'S 
% ¥ a B 


It is up to everyone of us to fight this 
enemy, working from within to undermine 

‘our economic welfare ... to tear down our 
high standard of living . . . to weaken our 
morale and impair our personal financial 
security. 


HGH 


To keep our economy strong ... to make 
our future secure, inflation must be 
checked, now! 


Life Underwriters are helping themselves, 
their neighbors and their Nation every 
time they deliver a policy. Dollars that 
might otherwise be spent for non-essential 
needs become life insurance premiums 
stored away to provide security for the fu- 
ture. These extra dollars today, returned 
in time of greatest need, are tomorrow's 
most valuable dollars. 


Great Southerners are doing their part in 
this fight. 


SOUTHERN 


GREAT 


COMPANY 


STON } TEXAS 
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complete personal protection plans ARE specific — more 
specific; in sales appeal and in coverage. One reason— 
they include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


Maztuctll 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only threugh General Agencies 
located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 




















Vy e are proud to be 


numbered among those 
who are continuing - 
to provide future 
financial security 
in the best traditions 
of the American way of life. 


ATLANTIC LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 


“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY”’ 


AMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 

located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 
in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 
under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 


























More than One and a Half 
Million Policies in Force 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE © MONTREAL 





POLICIES 


ACCIDENT 





Mutual Benetit Life 
Alters Limits on 
Most Policies 


Mutual Benefit Life has altered the 
limits on most of its policies. An addi- 
tional medical requirement has _ been 
added in the case of juveniles from 0 to 
four years of age. If an application ex- 
ceeds $30,000 or the full cover rider, at 
ages three and four, is for more than 
$25,000, the proposed insured must be 
examined by a regularly appointed doc- 
tor. The attending physician’s report 
will be required. 

The limit at ages 0 to two, inclusive, 
has been raised to $25,000, where for- 
merly $15,000 was the limit from ages 
0 to four. From ages three through 14, 
the $50,000 limit is now applicable where 
formerly the limit for ages five through 
14 was $30,000. The new limit is $60,000 
at age 15; $70,000 at age 16; and for 
each year from 17 to 23, inclusive, an 
increase of $10,000; $150,000 from ages 
24 to 45 inclusive; and from each year 
from 45 through 55, a decrease of $5,000; 
$95,000 at age 56; from 57 through 59, 
inclusive, a decrease of $10,000 each 
year; $60,000 at age 60; from 61 through 
64, a decrease of $5,000 each year, and 
$35,000 at ages 65 to 70, inclusive. 

Formerly the limits from ages 17 
through 26 were $25,000; at age 27, 
$50,000 was formerly the limit increas- 
ing $25,000 per year to $225,000 at age 
34. Formerly between ages 35 and 50, 
the limit was $125,000; from age 51 it 
was $120,000, decreasing $5,000 per year 
to $100,000 at age 55; at age 56, the limit 
was $95,000, reducing $10,000 per year 
to $65,000 at age 59. At age 60, the limit 
was formerly $60,000, reducing $5,000 
per year to $35,000 at 65. Between ages 
66 and 70, the limit was $30,000. 

Under the new limit table, from ages 
0 to nine, inclusive, not more than one- 
half the amount stated as limits can be 
issued with a full. coverage rider avail- 
able at the time of issue. This rider pro- 
vides enough additional coverage to pay 
the face amount of the policy in the 
event of death before age 10. When the 
contract is issued at insurance age 0, 
only 25% of the face amount will be 
paid if death occurs during the first pol- 
icy year. 

In the case of particularly desirable 
risks, under the new limitations, insur- 
ance may be issued for not more than 
double the limits for the attained age of 
the applicant. This is the same provi- 
sion formerly contained in the Mutual 
Benefit rules. Under the new rules, in- 
surance at any attained age which is 
greater than the limits for the age may 
be replaced by new insurance if the net 
amount of risk is not increased. 

Mutual Benefit has added a new com- 
bination war and aviation rider which 
will replace all previous war and avia- 
tion forms. This features a special class 
aviation rate and limit which may be 
used to modify the aviation limitations. 
This will serve in most cases to grant 
aviation coverage to air force reservists 
and civilian pilots within the home area. 


Home Life Continues Scale 


Dividends payable in 1952 on ordinary 
policies by Home Life will be continued 
on the same scale as in 1951. The divi- 
dend apportionment for 1952 will be 
about 8% more than for 1951, primarily 
because of the larger volume of insur- 
ance involved. 


New Minn. Mutual Plans 


Minnesota Mutual Life has introduced 
10 and 15-year endowment plans. II- 
lustrative premiums, in which the waiver 
of premium disability benefit is auto- 
matically included, are: 10-year endow- 
ment, age 25, $106.95; age 35, $108.87; 
age 45, $112.98; 15-year endowment, age 
25, $69.82; age 35, $71.94; age 45, $76.73. 








New Travel Policy Vending 
Machines Now Being Placed 


Beginning Jan. 1, Tele-Trip Policy Co, 
will have its new coin-operated trip 
insurance validating machines for air 
rail and bus passengers operating at 
50 or more locations, many of them in 
southern cities. Chief operating execy- 


tive and president of the company is | 


John M. Shaheen. Henry B. Lamy, a 
director of Metropolitan Fire and of 
Christiania General, is a director and 
treasurer. Another member of the board 
and a vice-president is George M. Metz, 
New York broker. The company acts 
as a general agency for Travelers, 


Three Kinds of Policies 


Tele-Trip machines are less than a 
foot high, only 7%4 inches long and 5 
inches wide. Purchases can be made as 
rapidly as people can write their names, 
Each machine can sell three different 
kinds of policies, one for domestic or 
foreign travel on scheduled airlines, one 
for common carrier travel cover for 24- 
hour periods or multiples of 24 hours, 
and a third policy can be obtained insur- 
ing baggage taken on trips. Ease and 
speed of operating the machines is ex- 
pected to increase the 20% of all sched- 
uled airline passengers who now buy 
trip insurance where insurance ma- 
chines are available. 





Boadway Elected President 
of Michigan Association 

Michigan State Assn. of A. & H, 
Underwriters has elected Harold A. 
Boadway, Massachusetts Protective, 
Detroit, president. He has been for 27 
years with Massachusetts Protective 
and with Paul Revere Life in Michigan 
and New York. He is also the presi- 
dent of Detroit A. & H. Assn. 

Elected at the same meeting were 
Harry LaBree, Time, Grand Rapids, 
vice-president and Mrs. Helen Patter- 
son, Hoosier Casualty, Flint, secretary- 
treasurer. The annual meeting was. held 
at Lansing. 


Lane St. Louis Speaker 


Carl Lane, General American Life, 
until recently manager of the midwest- 
ern department of Reliance Life, ad- 
dressed the December luncheon meet- 
ing of the A. & H. Underwriters Assn. 
of St. Louis, of which he was formerly 
president, on the disability insurance 
sales course at University of Illinois. 


Hike Benefits, Income Limit 


MILWAUKEE — Surgical Care, the 
prepaid medical care plan of Milwaukee 
County Medical Society, will increase 
benefits and raise income limits effective 
Jan. 1 without change in premium rates. 
Income limits above which doctors may 
charge additional fees will be raised 
from $3,600 annually to $4,000 for mar- 
ried subscribers, and from $2,000 to 
$2,400 for single persons. When the 
subscriber has other insurance which 
pays for medical and surgical protec- 
tion, the service or full benefit income 
limits will not apply. 

Medical care in hospitals will be ex- 
tended from 28 to 70 days. Payments 
to physicians will be raised from $3 to 
$4 per day for seven days, beginning 
with the fourth day in hospital and $3 
a day for the next 63 days. 


Central Mich. Group Elects 


LANSING, MICH. — Charles W. 
Powers was installed as president 0 
Central Michigan A. & H. Underwriters 
Assn. at a joint session with the state 
association here. atl 

Vice-president of the central Michi- 
gan group is Lester K. Hendrick; sec 
retary, Lionel T. Devereaux. 

Harold Lillie, secretary-director of 
Lansing Safety Council was speaker at 


the meeting. 
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'Manza Treats N. J. Assn. to 
Business Insurance Ideas 


Metropolitan Life in general, and 
| Louis A. Manza of its field training 
division in particular gave a sparkling 
demonstration of business insurance 
sales ideas at a seminar on the subject 
sponsored by the New Jersey Assn. of 
| Life Underwriters. : 

Preston ‘Root, Metropolitan manager 
at Morristown, president of the associa- 
| tion, presided at the meeting and intro- 
duced its general chairman, Salvatore 
Scrudato, manager for that company at 
Irvington. During the program, two 
sales skits were put on featuring inter- 
views with Mr. Manza, as the agent, 
and Samuel Lunitz, assistant manager 
for Metropolitan at Paterson, as the 

spect. 

Po isles talk based on estate tax form 
706 is one of the easiest ways for an 
agent to break into the upper income 
sales market, according to Mr. Manza. 

He ascribes the success of the ap- 
proach to the fact. that every man has 
some loose ends in his business and per- 
sonal life, in that there is always some 
contingency which may develop or that 
there is always some plan pending for 
him. Although income tax planning is 
forced upon everyone because it 1s a 
year-by-year matter, is always present, 
and is a continuing factor “ business 
lanning, federal estate tax planning 1s 
Poaore possibility, and like death, it 
is something that is not planned for. 
Yet, he observes, the estate tax can be 
more serious in its effects than any 
other tax, in fact, in some cases, it can 
be completely ruinous for a man’s sur- 


vivors. 
Motivating Statements 


Some of the motivating statements 
which he suggests making to prospects 
in this approach follow: | : 

“You spend all your time in the ac- 
cumulation of assets. Isn’t it worth- 
while to spend one or two hours in the 
administration of them?” Or the agent 
can say something like, “Are you build- 
ing a castle in the air?” or, “If it’s worth 
accumulating, isn’t it worth passing on 
to your family?” : 

It is Mr. Manza’s contention that the 
estate tax approach generally is most 
applicable to the man with a $250,000 
estate or more. However, he says that 
it can be discussed with successful sales 
results with any man who is worth 
$100,000, or less in certain circumstances. 

Often the individual has no compre- 
hension of the effects that the estate 
taxes will have on the net amount that 
he leaves to his survivors. He points 
out that it may equal % of the value of 
an estate. He brings this home to the 
prospect by asking him “Suppose you 
had a demand note against you for % 
of the value of your estate?” Then he 
explains that the estate tax is payable in 
cash and that this amount may equal 
the liquidation value of the entire estate. 
This may leave almost nothing for his 
family. 


Dramatize Situation 


The agent may dramatize the situation 
for the prospect by asking him: “Sup- 
pose you were to take a vacation for one 
year, starting today? Could you leave 
without a word to anyone? 








take some business planning? Would it 
take some personal planning? How 
long would it take? Hours — days — 
weeks, even months? Would it be im- 





possible?” : 

Or the agent may ask: “When did 
you last revise your will?’ Mr. Manza 
advises against asking “Do you have a 
will?” He thinks it may embarrass a 





hasn’t. If the question is put as ex- 
pressed above, it will bring a more 
favorable reply. A man might respond, 
“Revise it? I don’t even have one.” 
If he has, the agent can place the mak- 
ing of the will before or after January 
1, 1948, to learn if he considered the 
marital deduction. 

If there is no will he can ask the 
prospect “Would you intentionally take 
thousands of dollars and throw them 
away rather than give them to your 
family if possible?” The prospect may 
ask the agent at that point “What -do 
you mean?” Then the agent can men- 
tion the additional cost of the adminis- 
tration of his estate when it is increased 
by the administrator bond. He can also 
point out that if there are minors the 
bond must be posted until the youngest 
child is age 21, and also mention the 
additional legal fees involved. If the 


man says that he has no will, he can be 
told that he has one anyhow. With that 
comment, the agent discusses the laws 
that apply in the particular state when 
a man dies without a will. A state in- 
testacy statute sets forth the manner in 
which his estate will be distributed, 
often in a way that he did not expect. 

If there is a will, he may ask if it 
conforms to the 1948 tax regulations. 
Mr. Manza suggests using the statement 
“Other successful men like yourself.” 
There ‘is a psychology to it which is 
pleasing to the prospect. Then there is 
a social pressure on him to do the. right 
thing for his family. On these occasions 
if the agent can name names of people 
the prospect will know and what they 
have done, it will be very helpful. 

Often the prospect can be impressed 
with the impact of taxes or with the 
need for proper planning by asking him 
“Suppose you died yesterday?” The 
problem confronts him immediately. He 
may not realize what would happen to 
his estate if it is not in order. 

Then Mr. Manza suggests getting into 
a discussion of the estate tax by asking 


ggestions 


the prospect “What is the picture as far 





as your federal estate tax situation 
goes?” This gives the agent command 
of the sales performance The odds are 
greatly in favor of him because of his 
superior knowledge of what is involved. 
He can suggest that the best way to 
approach the problem is by reviewing 
the federal estate tax return form 706. 
This, says Mr. Manza, brings home to 
the prospect the tremendous scope of 
that tax. It gives the prospect a very 
definite picture of his own estate. It 
requires an analysis of all of the assets 
involved, that is, whether they are 
equity or fixed dollar assets, and the dif- 
ficulties of appraisal. 


SALES APPROACH 








In the sales approach which Mr. 
Manza outlined the agent then shows 
the prospect a copy of the federal estate 
tax form 706. This is a 22 page docu- 
ment containing, among other things, 
schedules running from A to R. 

From there on this approach pre- 
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supposes a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the form by the salesman. Blank 
forms are available at local offices of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau through- 
out the country. Before using the ap- 
proach the agent should get one of the 
forms and familiarize himself with the 
meaning of the technical tax and legal 
phraseology in it by using the “Diamond 
Life Bulletins” or some other educa- 
tional service. 

Mr. Manza then discussed the form 
as he would with a prospect, dwelling 
first on the fact that the return must 
be made in 15 months from the time of 
death. Then he reviews the penalties 
provided for erroneous, false or fraudu- 
lent returns, and the valuation of the 
assets and the optional valuation dates. 

He briefly points to the requirement 
of information on the cause of death, 
the length of the last illness, and the 
names and addresses of the decedent’s 
physicians, the purpose being to estab- 
lish whether any gifts were made in con- 
templation of death and the possible tax 
complications that may result. 

He also mentions the information re- 
quired on whether or not the decedent 
at the time of his death had a safe de- 
posit box held either alone or in the 
joint names of himself and another, its 
location and whether or not it is held 
jointly. 


REVIEWS SCHEDULES 








Then the executor or administrator 
must indicate under what schedules in 
the tax return the safe deposit contents 
are listed. The executor is also required 
to explain why any of the contents of 
the safe deposit box are omitted from 


the schedules if that has been done. 
The obvious reason for this is that 
some people might hide assets in a safe 
deposit box and neglect to report them. 

There are a variety of other moti- 
vating questions which may be asked on 
each of the various schedules and which 
an agent can develop as he acquires a 
familiarity with it and an_ ability to 
point out estate planning pitfalls. 

The prospect may not realize the pres- 
ent value of his real estate, which he 
must list on schedule A. He may be 
thinking of its value in terms of what 
he paid for it perhaps 10 years ago. Mr. 
Manza suggests that the agent tailor his 
talk to local real-estate prices. He him- 
self mentions the case of an individual 
who bought property for $10,000 in 
1940 and later sold it. Only in the last 
few months he heard of its being re- 
sold for $45,000. He points out that 
the value is the present market value 
not the original cost. An appraisal must 
be attached to the form and this ap- 
praisal will be made at the expense of 
the estate. In case the value of .the 
estate is questioned by the tax commis- 
sioner, the government will require an 
appraisal at the expense of the estate. 

On Schedule B he explains how stocks 
are valued. He points out that on close 
corporation holdings the valuation is 


based on statements for the last five 


years. Often this is far in excess of 
what the prospect believes. And the tax 
bureau often places a much higher value 
on a business than the estate owner. 
He points out that the subject of 
valuation can be a serious problem if 
that happens. One way to control it is 
to set up a buy-and-sell agreement with 
a reasonable value. This will stand up 
against any later value arbitrarily set. 





Assets over $45,000,000 e 
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YOUR KIND OF COMPANY 


You can often judge a man by his choice of company. 


For in the 


insurance business, a man of true initiative and sales-ability carries 


his own ball. 


alert to live merchandising ideas .... 
security and future welfare .... 


well for his production effort. 


He looks ‘for a company, like Western Life, that is 


that thinks in terms of his 
and that pays exceptionally 


Western’s new Multiple and Variable Disability Income rider pro- 


vides a sharp tool for the man who 


knows his way around. It is 


helping Western fieldmen to maintain peak production. It is adding 
high commissions to individual earnings already substantially above 


average. 


Pick your company for what it can do for you. And in the picking, 
be sure to get the facts (not opinions) about Western Life. 





Write or wire: Western Life, Western Life Bidg., Helena, Montana 


R. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. 
LEE CANNON, Agency V. P. 
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Many cases have been litigated on this 
point. It often dispenses with the cost 
of an appraisal. 

Schedule C, which deals with mort- 
gages, notes and cash, is very important 
since the revenue department is inter- 


erty previously taxed may be taxable 
again in the deceased’s estate. 

Then he may rapidly review the de. 
ductions including funeral and adminis. 
tration expenses, executed expenses, ex. 
ecutive commissions, attorneys’ fees, 
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ested not only in bank accounts but also appraisal costs, and debts. ¢ 
in cash in the home or office. The agent Schedule M deals with the maritg| —= 
can mention that many business men deduction and requires a brief explana. 
have unreported cash and that it often tion of how, up to a maximum of L after 1 
gets into the estate picture whether the of the taxable estate, may be passed to | A a 
deceased thought it was hidden or not. the wife and remain tax free. The “ie | signifi 
Stories in the daily newspapers about ence that this makes in the tax picture the lo 
thefts of cash from homes, especially if can be used by supporting tables which i ie 
they have received prominence, or if show the difference in the amount of 
they are in the locality, bring home this taxes required of an estate using the type O 
point sharply. marital deduction and one not USing it woul 
Joint Property Rg: agent may then ask “Does your howe 
. wife have any independent assets not 

He usually treats Schedule D, which traceable to you?” Then he can brin for m 
deals with life insurance, lightly and out the tax advantages of possible pi bond. 
moves into Schedule E and its instruc- ership of a policy by the prospect’s wife able 
tions. He points out that it is not al- and in addition the alternate Possibility change 
ways a question of jointly owned prop- of insurance being necessary on her life except 
erty being held by the estate owner. Finally the agent discusses the tay have 
The schedule requires information about picture, how much the taxes will be highes 
the circumstances of ownership and the their effect on the liquidity of th} —< 
tax people are very much interested in estate, and, of course, the need for life 
its origin, nature and extent. There is insurance to pay them. POO 
the possibility that its entire value may ares 
be placed in the estate for tax purposes R 
and that it won’t be split. ay 

In discussing schedule F, which deals dent a 
a other miscellaneous property, Mr. = . 
Manza suggests reading to the prospect D a ° 
the —_ description of the great va- Irwin Has Annual Meeting Pcs 
riety of items that must be listed as part The annual meeting of the Alb it 
of the gross estate. They include debts Irwin agency of Northwestern re — 
due the deceased, interest in business, at Oklahoma City was attended by be. Pe 
insurance on the life of another, claims, tween 20 and 25 agents from westen| wad ad 
rights, royalties, pensions, leaseholds, Oklahoma. The theme of the meeting — 
judgments, shares in trust funds, house- was “Selling Interviews.” The Frank ae 
hold goods and personal effects, includ- Bettger movie, “How I Raised Myseli “ ge 
ing wearing apparel, farm products and from Failure to Success,” was shown ose 
ch aebteng ey stock, farm ma- ; gt 
chinery, automobiles, and so forth. : 

It also requires that any interest of Jordan Agency Sets Record punts: 
the deceased in the co-partnership or The Earl C. Jordan agency of Massa. 
unincorporated business be reported chusetts Mutual Life registered its larg. ar 
with their valuation based on state- est 30-day volume ever in the company’ and les 
ments for the previous five years. annual quota buster contest, writin tar ; 

$2,533,922 of new business, 213% of i 3 
Valuing Good Will quota. James Ensminger was individ ee, th 

Mr. Manza then mentions the Blue- leader with $234,567 of written business rg 
stein case which brings out clearly the The record was celebrated at a cocktail ert ris 
great value which can be placed on party and steak dinner. nf | 
seetnen- In “ge there was a per- y Win o1 
sonal appraisal of business good-will og | 
at $1,000. The tax commissioner ap- Vogel Has Record Month sm 
praised it at $455,000 and eventually the The William Ss. Vogel agency of Co} would — 
tax court valued it at $69,000. Here lumbian National Life at Newark haj lose by 
again the buy-and-sell agreement may the largest month in paid for business iq stayin 
be useful in fixing a valuation. November since the establishment of th been : 

The next schedule calls for a listing agency 17 years ago. Mr. and Mi seemed 
of transfers during the decedent’s life. Vogel will entertain agency memb Anot! 
The agent can briefly review them, men, and their wives at a cocktail party compan 
tioning in particular that all transfers their home Jan. 1, in honor of the pr he sure 
made by the deceased during his life of duction record. to pay? 
aroha than ~—— must be reported would 1 
whether considered exempt or not. Then 
he may briefly discuss the possibility of Myer Agency Leads Mutudl Belt 
property being thrown back into the (The Myer agency in New York Cif situatios 
estate for tax purposes even though it of Mutual Life led the company in bo} might h 
has been transferred. volume and number of policies sold dut from tt 

Powers of appointment on schedule ing November. The Persons agency 4 attorney 
H may also cause the value of the prop- Chicago held second place in volum Anott 
erty to be placed in the estate for tax and the Funnell agency in Spokane wa joined : 
purposes. When the schedule I is dis- second in policies sold and third in vl some ki 
cussed it may be mentioned that prop- ume. annual 
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Experienced Medical Director Wanted advised 
: : : luses r 

One v8 our — large, progressive mid-western Life Insur- ss ever 
ance Company—has an exceptional opportunity open for an Ss 
a Medical Director. paeity 
Headquarters is in a community where home life is ideal (not ect 
Chicago area). Working conditions are considerably above aver- cent sci 
age, and environment and fellow workers are inspirational. A ew Yc 
very happy situation can be assured a capable man, with com- ‘Rober: 
pensation that will be entirely satisfying. If you are now serving vam Ne 
as an assistant, this opening ane be just the opportunity for et gl 
you. Our people know of this advertisement. the pres 
Write us in confidence, giving complete information and a if Congr 
poe or snapshot of yourself. Your communication will agers 
turned over to our client unopened. Address: Insurance matically 
Department, M. GLEN MILLER, Advertising, 8 South Michigan alternati 
Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 642% pli 
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Bonds, Securities 
Topics at LIA Meet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
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after the start of the Korean hostilities. 
A few said that April, 1951, was a more 
significant date because that was when 
the long term government bonds were 
unpegged. Sgt. 

In answer to the question of what 
type of government bond the companies 
would like nearly all said they preferred 
a fully marketable bond and that the 
Treasury should pay a competitive rate 
for money. All wanted a long-term 
bond. Only four favored a non-market- 
able bond and those wanted it ex- 
changeable for a marketable security 
except for one that would just as soon 
have a non-marketable bond at the 
highest possible yield. 





POOL PLANS 





Ray D. Murphy, executive vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of Equitable Society, 
who is chairman of the joint war prob- 
lems committee of the L.I.A. and Amer- 
ican Life Convention, discussed the 
proposed pooling arrangement that was 
submitted to the National Assn. of 
Commissioners last week. He brought 
up the question of whether such a move 
would be regarded by the public and 
perhaps by other governments as being 
an indication that the companies, on the 
basis of inside knowledge, felt there was 
going to be bombing of American cities. 
He indicated that he did not feel this 
impression would result and as time 
went on the various steps in imple- 
menting the pool plan would have less 
and less news value. 

As for any sort of pooling arrange- 
ment to cover property losses, he felt 
that the life companies were not in a 
special position as compared with others 
and that whatever is done about prop- 
erty risks should be at the national level. 


Win or Lose? 


A natural question for company man- 
agements to ask themselves, he said, was 
would they be more likely to gain or 
lose by participating in the pool or 
staying out. He said the suggestion had 
been made for area pools but they 
seemed too complex. 

Another question might be that if a 
company went into a pool how could it 


. be sure that others in it would be able 


to pay? Maybe a suit by a policyholder 
would restrain payments into the pool. 
He said that individual companies 
would have to examine their own legal 
Situation and if it looked doubtful it 
might have to be backed up by a ruling 
from their insurance commissioner or 
attorney general. 

Another question was, if a company 
joined a pool would it have to put up 
some kind of contingent liability in the 
annual statement? He said his own 
afswer as an actuary was no, for a more 
logical question would be what kind of 
contingency reserves should a company 
put up if it fails to join the pool. He 
advised a building up of company sur- 
pluses rather than relying on the pool 
for everything. 


Security Valuations 


Vice-president Sherwin Badger of 

ew England Mutual spoke on the re- 
cent security valuations hearings held in 
New York. 

‘Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the A.L.C., said that Congress 
has to act next year on its federal in- 
come taxation of life companies. Since 
the present plan runs only for a year, 
if Congress does nothing the old 1942 
formula, which would result in almost 
no yield to the Treasury, would auto- 
Matically become effective again. Other 
alternatives are to continue the present 
6%% plan or to come up with some- 
thing new. Mr. Hogg said he was pes- 
Simistic enough to believe that the tech- 
nical congressional committee headed 


_by Colin Stam will propose something 


that the life insurance people probably 
won’t like but that he was optimistic 
enough to believe that with the 644% 
plan now in effect the life companies 
are in a much stronger position to come 
out with a satisfactory solution than 
they were when faced with the stop-gap 
plan of 1950. 

Mr. Badger asked whether there is 
any prospect of a capital gains tax 
on life companies’ operations. Claris 
Adams, president of Ohio State Life, 
chairman of the joint A.L.C.-L.LA. 
committee responsible for the 644% in- 
come tax plan, said that the proposal 
has come up from time to time but that 
the Treasury has gone along with the 
idea that the net effect would be to 
stratify life company investments to an 
undesirable extent and not bring in 
much extra revenue. 

M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual and of L.I.A., presided at 
the forum. 

The other feature of the first day’s 
session was a talk by Senator Dirksen 
of Illinois on “The State of the Union.” 

The second day opened with the presi- 
dential address of Mr. Linton, which is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
There followed a floor discussion on 
A. & H. and group insurance, with 
Bruce E. Shepherd and Albert Pike, Jr., 
manager and actuary, respectively, of 
L.I.A., as moderators, 

The luncheon speaker was A. H. Sulz- 
berger, president and publisher of the 
New York Times. He dealt with the 
problem of defense in Europe and 
strongly urged sending enough troops 
Overseas to meet the needs there, even 
though European allies do not seem to 
be doing as much of their share as we 
might like. 

Closing speaker was Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


Lincoln Nat'l to Discuss 
Plans for Entering A. & H. at 
Agency Management Meet 


Plans for entering the A. & H. field 
will be presented to 90 general agents 
of Lincoln National during the com- 
pany’s agency management conference, 
Dec. 17-19. The company will sell non- 
cancellable disability insurance guar- 
anteed renewable to age 65, and spe- 
cial commercial accident and sickness 
sold with life in one package. : 

Cecil F. Cross, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies, will preside at the 
Monday and Wednesday sessions, and 
Harry J. Shaffer, second vice-president 
and manager of agencies, will preside 
Tuesday. President A. J. McAndless 
will open the meeting, to be held at 
the home office. 

Other home office officials on the pro- 
gram include H. L. Rietz and H. F. 
Rood, second vice-presidents; George 
M. Bryce, secretary; W. T. Plogsterth, 
director of field service; W. C. Brudi, 
superintendent of agencies. The follow- 
ing general agents will also speak: 
Thorpe B. Isaacson, Salt Lake City; O. 
Frank Helvie, South Bend; Himes M. 
Silin, Erie; . C. Ulrich, Oakland; 
John D. Marsh, Washington, D. C.; 








Western Life has declared an extra 
dividend of 30 cents payable Dec. 15 
to stockholder of record Dec. 7. 


Informing Public 
Still No. 1 Job 
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nant role in our scheme of things,” he 
said. But that contribution to continued 
progress and better living and that lead- 
ership in social and economic realms can 
only be fully effective with public sup- 
port and cooperation — which in turn, 
can be forthcoming only if the public is 
a partner in understanding. For our 
united welfare, therefore, the public 
must know the facts and must be kept 
informed on a continuing basis.” 

The cooperative advertising program 


of the life companies has helped the 
business achieve a position of leadership 
and it can help the business hold that 
position over the years to come, said 
Edmund Fitzgerald, president of North- 
western Mutual. 

“Advertising has an important role in 
any public relations effort,” he said:. “If 
you accept the definition that public re- 
lations consists of 90% of performance 
and 10% of telling about that perform- 
ance, it becomes clear that advertising is 
an essential public relations tool.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald explained that the In- 
Stitute’s public relations advertising is 
directed toward establishing a climate of 
broader public understanding and appre- 
ciation of the business and of the basis 
on which its operations are carried on. 


It is being used to point up to the public 
some of the social and economic con- 
tributions that stem from the operation 
of the business itself. 

Speaking for the planning committee 
of which he is a member, he said, “We 
have tried in this new campaign to shape 
our messages so that they would be of 
service and interest not only from our 
standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
the readers — to build with them a pride 
of ownership and a sense of more ac- ' 
tive participation through life insurance 
in the productive processes of America. 
Credit is given to the policyholders, 
commending them for these contribu- 
tions and for the way in which they are 
carrying out their family responsibilities.” 

The changed social environment of 
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HEN typists were called 

“typewriters,” the work- 
ing girl was considered fit only 
for manual chores. Those dar- 
ing enough to offer advice were 
called brazen and their counsel 
derided as being based upon 
**feminine intuition.” 

Today’s woman has earned 
her place in the business world. 
Her counsel is respected be- 
cause she has trained herself 
for success. Few will deny her 
great contribution to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


THIS MAN CONTRIBUTES, ALSO 


The Mutual Benefit Life man 
also contributes much to our 
way of life. His job is family 
security. With the Analagraph, 
for example, he can forecast an 


THE 


accurate picture of a family’s 
financial future. And recom- 
mend a plan which will make 
this future secure. 

Take business women. The 
Mutual Benefit man is not only 
able to offer them a sound finan- 
cial plan. Through the Mutual 
Benefit Life’s Special Business 
Insurance Plan, he can show 
them how to protect their busi- 
ness future, as well. 


PROFESSIONAL STATURE 
IN HIS COMMUNITY 


Business and professional 
women and men regard the 
Mutual Benefit Life man as a 
professional man whose coun- 
sel safeguards their financial 
future. He has earned the right 
to this high regard. 
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our nation requires all business to give 
greater emphasis to its social contribu- 
tions to the nation and the people, Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, Institute president, de- 
clared. ‘Business must present the story 
of its economic position by facts, rather 
than let others make their own interpre- 
tations and deductions,” he said. ; 
“Basically, life insurance is a social 
institution and its major contribution is 
in the area of what it does for people,” 
he continued, urging that individual 
companies gather more f in this 


area. He specifically suggested research 
concerning the enduring effects of ben- 
efit payments, taking groups of claims 
paid some years ago and tracing the 
current case histories to show what re- 
sulted. 

Among the social contributions of life 
insurance reviewed by Mr. Johnson 
were: 1. Enhancement of the basic con- 
cept of providing for families as long 
as they live, rather than merely provide 
for self as long as one lives. 2, Carry- 
ing family protection through life in- 





MR. AGENT . 





Hlustration shown is 
Cover Page of one of 
our Sales Pieces which 
won “Award of Ex- 
cellence” Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Assn. 
It's a hard-hitting 
visual savings plan 
presentation. 


Perhaps Pan-American Life Insurance Company can help you solve 
the “If’s in Your Life.” You will find that Pan-American Representatives 
are armed with competitive merchandise, flexible underwriting, in- 
valuable sales aids . . . all of which enhance your chance of success. 
What's more, our carefully-chosen representative’s desire-to-succeed 
is intensified by a plan of compensation which furnishes greater benefits 
to those who do an outstanding job—A Career Contract. 
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surance down into lower income groups. 
3. Aid in minimizing family dependency. 
4. Assistance in the curbing of crime 
through reducing poverty, the great base 
cause of muchcrime. 5. Contribution to 
education through making it possible for 
more young men and women to remain 
in school. 6. Health-building, through 
the stimulus to individual betterment of 
health and the impetus to improved pub- 
lic health facilities. 7. Development of 
greater interest in thrift. 8. Stimulus to 
the philosophy of caring for our own 
families rather than to depend on out- 
side agencies, such as the state. 
Reviews Year’s Activities 

While the Institute is a highly or- 
ganized and departmentalized organiza- 
tion, its public relations work, by very 
nature, cuts across department lines 
and makes a unified operation, observed 
Arthur C. Daniels, executive assistant. 

Because activities relate to many dif- 
ferent publics and the resulting pano- 
rama is not easy to see, he reviewed the 
past year’s work on the basis of publics 
reached. “The Institute serves as a cen- 
tral source of information,’ he said. 
“Perhaps the major part of our staff 


work consists of stimulating the inter. 
ests of the pnblic for information and 
then supplying the answers.” 


Heart Disease Research 


M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 


dent Mutual, and chairman of the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, said 
that because large grants had _ rarely 
been called for, it has been possible for 
the fund in the past six years to give 
essential aid to 164 individual research 
programs and to finance 165 individual 
fellowships. 

In that time he said a great deal has 
been accomplished. The fund has in- 
creased enormously the amount of 
work being devoted to the study of 
heart diseases. Enthusiasm among re- 
search men and women everywhere has 
been generated by the fund’s program 
and now many other closely allied re. 
search efforts have been started. Grants 
financed by the fund alone have already 
contributed 900 papers and reports to 
medical journals. 

Results of the research have been 
“promising” and “hopeful.” “We may 
be closer to some of our goals than we 
think,” he concluded. 











Linton for Merger of OASI, OAA Plans 
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have started at a higher level than they 
did and there would have been little if 
any excess income in the system. 

Some of the advantages cited by Mr. 
Linton would be these: Substitution of 
the OASI benefit for the federal share 
of OAA would probably reduce political 
pressures. The present generation would 
understand more fully the true cost of 
pensions. If benefit levels were to be 
raised for those currently on the rolls 
money would have to be found imme- 
diately to pay the increased costs. Peo- 
ple would therefore be less. likely to 
promise unduly high benefits for others 
to pay in the future. There would be no 
temporary excess of income over outgo 
in the OASI system that would make 
it appear feasible, as it does at present, 
to set benefits at unsound levels which 
could impose a dangerous future burden 
on the country’s economy. 


LEVEL BENEFIT 


Mr. Linton said that those already 
old and not in a position to qualify for 
the regular OASI benefits should prob- 
ably receive a level amount in the neigh- 
borhood of $25 to $30 a month which in 
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turn would be supplemented in the in- 
dividual states on a needs basis. As 
many as possible of the uncovered 
groups of workers should be brought 
into the OASI system. Those paying 
the payroll taxes should receive benefits 
varying as at present with average wage 
records. 

In ten or 15 years those brought in 
on the foregoing special basis would al- 
most entirely have passed off the scene 
and the inevitable anomalies encountered 
during the transition period would be 
largely removed. Adjustment would 
have to be made as between this system 
and other federal systems of old age 
benefits, such as those providing pen- 
sions for civil service employes, railroad 
workers and veterans. 


How Would Work Out 


Mr. Linton gave some figures to show 
how the plan would probably work out. 
He gave these estimates as of the end 
of 1952 because under the 1950 amend- 
ments the “new start” qualifications for 
OASI benefits will by then have added 
a substantial number of new OASI bene- 
ficiaries and reduced the number re- 
ceiving OAA. The 1950 amendments 
are also likely to cause some persons 
to retire who would not now be work- 
ing were retirement incomes available. 

There would be, he estimates, a total 
of 6,050,000 receiving OASI and/or 
OAA. Of these, 3,530,000 would be re- 
ceiving OASI alone; 2,300,000 receiving 
OAA alone and 220,000 receiving both 
OASIT and OAA. 

There would be 2,850,000 age 65 or 
over gainfully employed and about a 
million spouses, excluding those getting 
either OASI or OAA. 

There would be some 3,250,000 age 65 
or over, of whom 350,000 would be under 
railroad or civil service retirement *lans 
while there would be 2,900,000 in the 
“all others” classification. 


OAA and “All Others” 


The plan discussed by Mr. Linton 
would concern itself primarily with some 
5,250,000 persons age 65 and over—those 
in the OAA and “all others” categories. 
If each of these persons were to receive 
a minimum of $25 a month under an 
extended OASI system the cost would 
be in the neighborhood of $1% billion 
a year. A relatively small amount woul 
also be required to raise to the new mint 
mum any OASI payments now less than 
$25 a month. The additional load re 
sulting from the extension would be 
borne by payroll taxes. At the same 
time, the general budget would be fe 
lieved of a burden of some $800 to $900 
million, representing the federal govern- 
ment’s share of current OAA costs. 

Mr. Linton said a moderate increase 
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16.17%. Rate of assets to lia- 
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tract, with retirement program, 
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in current payroll taxes in the near future 
would probably be required to provide 
the added benefits. The excess of in- 
come over outgo in the OASI system 
would be practically eliminated, thus 
halting any appreciable increase in the 
present OASI trust fund. 


the present 43% to 60% the output of 
the country would be increased by some 
$3 billion. This would enable the stand- 
ard of living to rise by more than 1.1%. 

While that may appear to be a small 
figure it is more than half the annual 
interest on the federal debt. 


Thyselius Up in Hooper-Holmes 
Albert E. Thyselius has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president of Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau. He spent several years in Jersey 
City and Newark before going to the 
head office in New York City in 1912. 





BASIC PHILOSOPHY 





In any change of this kind, the basic 
philosophy of the OASI system would 
doubtless be reviewed. For example, 
should the existing plan of varying bene- 
fits according to wage level be con- 
tinued? Mr. Linton is emphatically in 
favor of this and quoted a 1948 state- 
ment of the social security advisory 
council as favoring graded benefits. 

As for continuing to use payroll taxes 
as a method of financing, they have the 
advantage of providing a means of re- 
lating benefits so clearly to earning 
levels that they have met with unusual 
acceptance by workers. The direct tax 
on the income which was to determine 
the amount of the benefits provided a 
feeling of assurance that the benefits 
would be paid when due, said Mr. Lin- 
ton. 
Such assurance would not have been 
felt had the benefits been financed by 
some form of tax which appeared likely 
to be shifted from time to time from 
one group to another as political forces 
dictated, he pointed out. Also, payroll 
taxes are relatively easy to collect. While 
the cost of collecting payroll taxes has 
been criticized as enormous, the entire 
administrative expenses of the OASI 
system involving the awarding and pay- 
ing of benefits as well as the collection 
of payroll taxes, are only 2.7% of the 
system’s income. 


Must Leave Incentive 


It is important to remember, Mr. Lin- 
ton said, that social insurance benefits 
should be kept on a level that will al- 
ways leave ample opportunity and in- 
centive for the individual to supplement 
them by his own efforts. 

“It is clear that vital basic principles 
are at stake in our social security pro- 
gram,” Mr. Linton said. “Persons in 
the life insurance business because of 
the nature of their work should be well 
qualified to lead in the consideration of 
any changes necessary to place the pro- 
gram upon a firm foundation.” 

Congress, he said, will need a back- 
ground of informed opinion when the 
study of social security provided for be 
last year’s Senate resolution 300 gets 
under way. 

Much of Mr. Linton’s address dealt 
with the economic fallacy of compulsory 
retirement for workers as soon as they 
reach age 65. It did not sound much 
like an advertisement for retirement in- 
come insurance. Going fishing, watch- 
ing ball games, traveling abroad, or just 
loafing at home or reading may sound 
alluring to younger workers but peo- 
ple’s attitudes change as the age 65 


_ deadline approaches, he said. First, the 


prospective retirement income may not 
afford much leeway for more than the 
bare necessities of life. Second, and 
most important, very few have prepared 
themselves to do anything useful, hence 
retirement gives them a feeling that 
thev are of no more value to society. 
This can have serious consequences lead- 
ing to unhappiness and ill health. 


Cites Slichter’s Estimate 


Mr. Linton cited an estimate by Pro- 
fessor Sumner Slichter of Harvard that 
workers age 65 or over produce annually 
some $10 billion worth of goods and 
services. If these people were idle the 
remaining working force would have to 
shoulder an additional old age depend- 
ency burden of nearly that much. Out- 
put for man-hour or hours of work, 
would have to be increased to prevent 
the average standard of living from 
falling. 

Professor Slichter also estimates that 
if the proportion of men age 65 or over 
in the labor force were increased from 
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State Life Is on the March... 
With Gains in Production 


The growing Field Force of The State Life of 
Indiana is scoring substantial production gains over 
last year. And, there are reasons! 


* A broad-vision agency development program 
under progressive leadership. 


* New agency contracts with real incentives. 


* A program of opportunity which has attracted 
able, ambitious Managers and Field Under- 


* New and exclusive policies for today’s market 
added to the wide range of State Life policies. 


* High morale maintained by practical, sales- 
minded cooperation all along the line. 


State Life is on the march. . . and State Life Field 
Underwriters are scoring new gains and making per- 
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Present Members Excellent Prospects 


Time’s change! Living costs and family responsibilities 
of scores of thousands of Woodmen have increased. But 


Continuing their successful “Visit the Members” cam- 
paign, Woodmen field men are finding present members 
excellent prospects for additional protection. Thou- 
sands of Woodmen are bringing their Woodmen life 
insurance coverage up-to-date to meet today’s and to- 
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Fort Wayne Council Elects 

Fort Wayne Estate Planning Council 
has elected George F. Carey, president; 
Gregory F. Detmer, vice-president; 























Robert Y. Keegan, secretary, and 
Robert A. Bradley, treasurer. 
| | 
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O’LEARY REPORTS 
Industrial Bonds 
Now Main Category 


NEW YORK—Because of lending 
more money in support of the defense 
program, life com- 
panies’ holdings of 
industrial and mis- 
cellaneous bonds 
increased approxi- 
mately $2 billion in 
1951 to reach an 
estimated total of 
$11%4 billion. This 
is now the largest 
category of life 
company bond 
holdings, according 
to James J. O’- 
Leary, director of 
investment research 
of Life Insurance 
Assn. of America, who made his report 
at the annual meeting of L.I.A. here 
this week. 

Dr. O’Leary said that the rate of in- 
vestment earnings increased to 3.07% in 
1950, a gain of 5 basis points. As in 
1949 this gain was traceable in large 
measure to the declining proportion of 
low-yielding U. S. government bonds 
held by the companies and the rapid 
expansion of mortgage loan portfolios. 

His estimate is that total assets of all 
U. S. legal reserve life companies will 
reach $68% billion by the end of the 
year, a new high and up approximately 
$44 billion during the year. 


Stock Holdings 


Dr. O’Leary estimated the combined 
stock holdings of the life companies at 
about $2.4 billion, of which preferred 
stocks account for $1% billion and com- 
mon stocks $900 million. Acquisition of 
preferred stocks during the first nine 
months of 1951 was estimated at $94 
million as against $223 million during 
the same period of 1950. 

Despite the passage of enabling legis- 
lation in New York state permitting life 
companies to broaden their acquisition 
of common stocks under specific re- 
strictions, only $109 million of common 
stocks moved into the portfolios of the 
life companies during the first nine 
months of 1951 as against $144 million 
during the corresponding period of 
1950. 

Dr. O’Leary said that although life 
company assets increased by almost 
$44 billion during the year, it was not 
sufficient to provide all the funds re- 
quired by home buyers and business 
enterprises in the form of mortgages, 
bonds and stocks. Holdings of real 
estate mortgages increased by $3.4 bil- 
lion, industrial and miscellaneous bonds 
by $2 billion and public utility bonds by 
$613 million. The total increases were 
$6.9 billion or $2.4 billion more than the 
increase in all assets. The necessary 
additional funds were obtained from 
liquidation of U. S. government securi- 
ties. Combined holdings of U. S. gov- 
ernments will total about $11 billion at 
the year end as against some $13% 
billion last Dec. 31. 

Referring to the Patman committee 
investigation of the respective roles of 
the Treasury and the federal reserve sys- 
tem in the fields of credit control and 
public debt management, Dr. O’Leary 
said that the independence of the federal 
reserve system in monetary policy de- 
cisions is clearly the issue at stake in 
the investigation. 








J. J. O'Leary 


System’s Independence at Stake 


“Most students of economic matters 
are agreed that the independence of the 
central banking authorities from con- 
trol by the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance in the fight against inflation and 
in contributing to economic stability,” 
he said. 

Dr. O’Leary also discussed participa- 
tion of life companies in the voluntary 
credit restraint program and the man- 


ner in which this program is helping 
to make adequate funds available for the 
defense effort as well as helping hold 
down inflationary pressures. He placed 
the life companies’ outstanding commit- 
ments at about $4 billion at the end of 
last October. Of this amount approxi- 
mately 62% was expected to be drawn 
down in about six months. He also re- 
vealed that the data collected from re- 
ports being filed under the voluntary 
credit restraint program show that in- 
creasing proportions of life insurance 
commitments are being directed toward 
defense purposes. 


~_ FRATERNALS 


Miss Gamble Advanced 


Miss Myrtle Gamble has been ap- 
pointed secretary of Catholic Knights of 
Wisconsin. She will succeed Joseph H. 
McGinn. 

Miss Gamble, a former school teacher. 
joined the field force of the society in 
1926. Since 1937 she has been in charge 
of the policy department and office man- 
ager. In 1949 she was elected a director. 


New Wash. Fraternal Deputy 


Commissioner Sullivan of Washing- 
ton has appointed W. M. Buckmaster 
fraternal deputy of the department ef- 
fective Jan. 1. He succeeds the late 
Charles F. Burns. 


FELIX SKUPSKI, 73, active in 
Polish fraternal and other organizations 
for a half century, died at his home in 
Milwaukee of a heart ailment. He was 
vice-chairman of the 1930 national con- 
vention of Polish National Alliance, 
and was a founder, president and secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee group. He was 
a former president of the Milwaukee 
nest and of the Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan district of Polish Falcons of Amer- 
ica. 


PAUL L. STEPHENS, 50, an attor- 
ney who was formerly national secretary 
of Royal Arcanum, died of heart dis- 
ease at St. Louis. 


S. H. Hadley, president of the Pro- 
tected Home Circle, is now in the 
Sharon Pa., General Hospital following 
a severe heart attack. He is reported as 
“very ill,” but has responded to treat- 











‘ment and has shown improvement 





RECORDS 


Central Life of Iowa agents submitted 
$5,200,000 in new business during a five- 
week campaign honoring Vice-president 
F. L. Merritt in recognition of his five 
years with the company. This is an all- 
time company record. Average produc- 
tion per man for the five weeks was 
more than $40,000. 

Insurance in force for Midwest Life 
totaled over $54 million as of November. 
The company hopes to have $55 million 
by year’s end, and $75 million by 1955. 

Over $10 million in volume was sub- 
mitted in a recent United States Life 
campaign to honor President Richard 
Rhodebeck on his fourth anniversary as 
company president, and his birthday. 

Total submitted business for October 
for Lincoln National Life established a 
company record for that month. 

Bankers Life of Nebraska celebrated 
H. S. Wilson’s 33rd year as president of 
the company by attaining more than 
$300 million of insurance in force. More 
than $5 million of new business was sold 
during the president’s campaign. 


Penn Mutual’s paid for production in 
November was $28,377,593, a gain of 
37.8% over November of last year. 

The field force of Fidelity Mutual Life 
passed the annual quota of $700 million 
for 1951 a.month before the end of the 
year. In October the paid volume in- 
creased 38% over October, 1950. For the 
three months beginning Sept. 1, the total 
was $14,143,087. 








Metropolitan has appointed Ralph 
Singbush assistant manager at Tampa, 
Fla., to succeed M. R. Williamson, Jr., 
who will become a field training in- 
structor, 


Big Crowds for 
Texas, Oklahoma 
A. & H. Congresses 


The annual sales congress of the 
Oklahoma and Texas Associations of 
A. & H. Underwriters drew big crowds 
last week in five cities. Four speakers 
were heard at Houston, Austin, Dallas, 
Wichita Falls and Oklahoma City, the 
same program being presented in each 
town. Maynard Shearer, Occidental 
Life, Dallas, was general chairman and 
introduced the speakers. 

Talks were given by Louie E. Throg. 
morton, Republic National Life, Dallas; 
Walter Schmitz, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles; Rex H. Anderson, Great-West 
Life, Winnipeg, and Travis T. Wallace, 
Great American Reserve, Dallas. 

Mr. Throgmorton urged the agents to 
regard everyone as a prospect, and to 
ask that prospect if he can sacrifice 
1% of his income to guarantee its 
maintenance. 


31% of Premiums Are Individual 


Mr. Schmitz in his talk on “Are We 
Doing the Job?” remarked that although 
the A. & H. business has a lot of vol- 
ume, only 31% is on individual policies, 
Seven out of 10 people do not carry 
individual A. & H. insurance, and 
agents are among the class not ade- 
quately insured, he said. The market 
is not saturated, and the need for dis- 
ability insurance is great. Mr. Schmitz 
said that his observation on _ persons 
leaving’ the army indicates that they 
place first their desire for security of 
income. 

In approaching a man who earns 
$300, he suggested that the agent ask 
if he could deduct $10 a month to pro- 
vide hospitalization, medical service and 
maintenance of income. He emphasized 
that people do not recognize the hazards 
to which they are subject as to loss 
of income. 

A number of markets for more sales 
were developed by Mr. Anderson in 
his talk, “Let’s Sale with the Wind.” 
The public is now more conscious of 
the value of insurance than before, he 
said. Mentioning group plans where the 
employer deducts from payroll, Mr. 
Anderson said that while some people 
complain about this, the convenience 
of payment for the insured and the ad- 
vantages to the employer, plus the per- 
sistence value to the insurer, more than 
counterbalance these complaints which 
he said actually mean little. 

Key man A. & H. insurance is almost 
an untapped source of sales, Mr. Ander- 
son said. While the high income pros- 
pects are few, individual policies on 
these people bring good returns for 
coverages providing $75 to $100 a week 
and more. He suggested that this sort 
of insurance be tied in with company 
paid disability, so that income to the 
insured may be continuous. 


Mentions Early Buyers 


He mentioned also as prospects those 
people who bought insurance before 
the period of high cost of living reached 
its present peak. These people, he de- 
clared, are carrying inadequate amounts 
and should buy more. When made con- 
scious of the insufficiency of their cover- 
age, many people will buy additional 
amounts. : 

Women, now constituting 30% of em- 
ployed workers, are an excellent source 
of prospects. Many women have pride 
in their economic independence an 
they are an especially attractive market, 
he said. 

Mr. Wallace delivered his well-know! 
talk, “Shoot the Moon.” He said that 
often the unsuccessful salesman is but 
one sale away from success. He asked 
that the agent make his approach pleas 
ing and one that shows a sincere it 
terest in the prospect and his problems. 
The secret of success, Mr. Wallace said, 
is to shoot high and make the objective 
an obsession, 
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Several new agency openings 
_ due to expansion program. 
Z Write to Norman T. Carson, 
E Agency Vice President.. 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Binghamton, New York 





